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THE COLLEGE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS' 


By G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
PRESIDENT OF DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


No doubt, many who are present have 
studied the extraordinary murals in the 
Baker Library at Dartmouth, done by the 
Mexican artist Orozco. There is one panel 
to which I would direct your attention. It 
depicts the artist’s conception of intellec- 
tual bondage. Lying upon a gigantic deliv- 
ery table, a table made of ancient books, 
tremendous tomes indeed, is a skeleton. 
The skeleton is of colossal proportions. It 
has given birth to a tiny skeleton. The at- 
tending obstetrician is a skeleton, too, but 
he is clad in an academic gown and wears 
a mortar board. He holds the baby skeleton 
in his hands with meticulous care. The 
little skeleton wears a mortar-board also. 
In the foreground are glass jars, and in each 
jar a tiny skeleton, wearing a mortar board, 
still-born ideas delivered by the gigantic 
iother skeleton, the college. In the imme- 
diate background are several figures, each a 
skeleton, each clad in academic garb, each 
wearing a hat or cap signifying the educa- 
tional institutions of the world. Behind 
them, in flaming red, the fires of a world in 
crisis. Dead theses, delivered by a dead 
obstetrician, from a dead mother, when the 
world is aflame. Orozco is not ridiculing 
research. He is pleading for the creative 
use of knowledge. 

There are many who believe the college 
has no contribution to make to social prog- 


1 Read before the Methodist Educational Asso- 
ciation, New York City, January 14, 1936. 


ress. Some insist that boards of trustees 
are composed of the successful beneficiaries 
of the present order, and that they will not 
allow the consideration of ideas, which, if 
actualities, would challenge their privileges. 
There are others who contend that the 
teaching staff itself is composed of safe old 
men, who were trained in the thought of 
yesterday, and thus constitutggg. barrier to 
progress rather than an reser factor. 
I dissent from these judgments, and would 
like to point out that in any case permanent 
reform must be builded upon historical 
foundations, that the to-morrow of our 
dreams, if it is to be a worth-while to-mor- 
row, must receive, and gladly receive, the 
rich heritage of yesterday ; and that even if 
the allegations be partially true, neverthe- 
less the college makes a very valuable con- 
tribution to progress by enabling us to 
build upon historic foundations and by 
conserving our cultural heritage. How- 
ever, I believe the most important contribu- 
tion the college can make is to become a 
dominant factor in maintaining the condi- 
tions essential to the play of intelligence 
upon the problems confronting contem- 
porary society; in a word, to conserve and 
to extend the democratic idea. 

Of course, it is fundamental to such a 
discussion to recognize that we can not 
think of progress without thinking immedi- 
ately of values and envisioned goals. In 
this connection, I am assuming our Chris- 








tian affiliation, with the consequent accept- 
ance of our Christian values and our 
Christian methods. We test progress in 
terms of personality. Like a constant in 
mathematics, that is the quantity that has 
a fixed value throughout all our calcula- 
tions. It is the supreme good, the ultimate 
worth. It is natural, therefore, that we 
should regard institutions and social prac- 
tices as progressive, in so far as they con- 
tribute to the enrichment of personality. 
Charles A. Beard, in his volume, ‘‘ The Open 
Door at Homes,’’ phrases the idea bril- 
liantly. He writes, ‘‘Frankly posited hu- 
man values now become fundamentals, and 
science is being treated correctly as instru- 
mental, as a servant of human purposes.’’ 
He adds, ‘‘ An action or thing can be desir- 
able only with reference to some posited or 
assumed standard of good or beauty... 
this conclusion emerging in contemporary 
thought draws ethies and esthetics out of 
the corner of obscurity and neglect into 
which they have been thrust by the scien- 
tific elite, and brings them to the very center 
of contemplation and action. ... It is 
posited or asserted ethical and _ esthetic 
standards which furnish points of reference 
for the triangulation of policy.’’ John 
Dewey stresses the same fundamental in his 
significant treatise, ‘‘ Liberalism and Social 
Action.’’ He says, ‘‘ Liberalism is commit- 
ted to an end that is at once enduring and 
flexible; the liberation of individuals so 
that realization of their capacities may be 
the law of their life. It is committed to 
the use of freed intelligence as a method 
of directing change. In any ease, civiliza- 
tion is faced with the problem of uniting 
the changes that are going on into a coher- 
ent pattern of social organization. The 
liberal spirit is marked by its own picture 
of the pattern that is required; a social 
organization that will make possible effec- 
tive liberty and opportunity for personal 
growth in mind and spirit in all individuals. 
Its present need is recognition that estab- 
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lished material security is a prerequisite 
of the ends which it cherishes, so that, the 
basis of life being secure, individuals may 
actively share in the wealth of cultural 
resources that now exist and may contrib- 
ute, each in his own way, to their further 
enrichment. ”’ 

Years ago, Walter Rauschenbusch, Harry 
F. Ward, Josiah Strong and others sought 
to phrase the Christian ideal and method 
in terms of principles. Not in these precise 
words, they declared that Christianity holds 
that men and not things are the goal of 
social living; that it announces the solidar- 
ity of the human family, the supremacy of 
the common good, that it demands equal 
rights for all; that it concludes that co- 
operation and not selfish competition is the 
law of social progress, that Jove and not 
force is the social bond. 

Our problem does not lie in the statement 
of the ideal. It is rather one of finding 
means whereby the ideal may be realized. 
We are now faced by the stern necessity 
of laying hold upon specific means whereby 
the principle may become the common prac- 
tice of the social group. It is in the applied 
field that the rub is found. Our social creed 
did not disturb Methodist congregations, 
nor occasion the organization of militant 
laymen. We declared the ideal, to wit, we 
stand for the abolition of child labor. 
Everybody does, in principle. But an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
that will abolish child labor results in much 
muttering among the Methodist millions. 
Nobody objects to the most equitable divi- 
sion of the product of industry that can be 
devised as long as it is an ideal in a social 
creed. When it becomes a matter of taxa- 
tion or of social security legislation, the 
willingly accepted words, words, words of 
Hamlet are suddenly become the frightful 
crime of Macbeth. It is when the engineer 
and the economist join hands with the ethi- 
cal teacher that the real issue emerges. We 
have heard enough about the supremacy of 
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the common good. What. concretely, in the 
political, the economic, the social fields is 
essential to the realization of this principle? 
Is it possible to work out some splendid 
synthesis whereby the creative initiative 
that flowed from American individualism 
may be conserved, while at the same time 
we appropriate the proved values that lie 
in collective endeavor? Is it possible to 
solve the problems now confronting capi- 
talistie democracy peacefully ? 

If you have followed Laski in his 
‘‘Demoeracy in Crisis,’’ you will recall that 
he sets forth certain issues calling for con- 


sideration : 


(1) The contradiction that lies in our ability to 
produce and our inability to distribute in a reason- 
able or morally adequate way. 

(2) The necessity of removing those barriers 
that economic nationalism has raised between us 
and an unimpeded world market. 

(3) The protection of western standards of 
labor from the slave labor of the east. 

(4) The removal of the fear of insecurity that 
lurks in the mind of the worker during every wak- 
ing hour. 

(5) The necessity of cutting away the jungle 
growth of vested interest that so seriously impairs 
the efficiency of the present order. It is in this 
connection that Trotsky has said that the conflict 
between capitalism and communism will be settled 
by the coefficient of productivity, that is, the system 
that can produce necessary goods the most cheaply 
will survive. He might have added, and distribute 
the most morally. 

(6) The removal from the clash of competing 
imperialisms those structures of armed power, 
which, clothed in the garb of sovereignty, are a 
perpetual threat of insecurity and what is born of 
it, the advent of war. 


Add to the necessity of solving these prob- 
lems the fact that we now face a contracting 
world market, and the acuteness of the 
problem becomes apparent. 

Democracy and the industrial revolution 
were twins. With the coming of the steam- 
driven machine, with the resultant super- 
cession of handicraft industry, the build- 
ing of the factory, the congestion into cities, 
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there came the search for markets and raw 
materials. The industrial nations became 
wealthy and powerful. The standard of 
living rose noticeably. Accompanying this 
change was the fact that the masses had the 
vote. They made demands. The group 
owning the machines could afford to make 
eoneessions. The state itself took on social 
services. But all this was based upon an 
expanding world market. Then came the 
world war. The colonies were taught to 
manufacture. Japan began to compete 
with England and the United States in the 
markets of the world. Japanese textiles 
undersold Laneastershire in India. The 
market began to contract. There was less 
for the owning group, but the masses de- 
manded more. The more could not be 
granted without fundamental readjust- 
ment. 

Hence, in some lands, the owning group 
resolved to destroy the democratic struc- 
ture, and with that act end the power of the 
masses to enforce their demands. This 
group moved to the right and fascism was 
born. In other lands, the masses resolved 
to take the industrial machine and operate 
it for themselves. They moved to the left 
and communism became a fact. In each 
case, we witnessed the passing of democ- 
racy. The world beheld the dictator. 

Is there no way wherein the values of 
the Christian religion may be enthroned 
without sacrificing the democratic order? 
Personally, I believe there is a way. I am 
inclined to say, it is the only way. And in 
this very connection the college will make 
its greatest contribution to progress, 
namely, by becoming a vital factor in the 
preservation of democracy. 

Mussolini concludes his article on Fas- 
cism for the new Italian Encyclopedia with 
the words, ‘‘By a thousand signs this is the 
century of fascism.’’ The communist be- 
lieves his rule is written in the stars. Is 
our faith in a government conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that 
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all men are created equal, a forlorn hope? 
I can not see how the problems I have set 
forth ean be solved and a healthy social life 
maintained without democracy. It is not 
alone a matter of giving an individual the 
right to speak that is important, but it 
becomes imperative that the individual have 
that right, if the social group is to be in 
good health. I am well aware of the fact 
that many insist the ruling group will never 
relinquish their privileges without a strug- 
gle, and that class war is inevitable, that 
violence can not be avoided. To gain what 
they believe to be worthy ends, they would 
abandon democracy. True enough, they 
say temporarily, but I fear for a long, long 
time. I see no signs of the Marxian doctrine 
of the withering away of the state manifest 
in Russia. Dewey, considering this point, 
says: ‘‘To profess democracy as an ultimate 
ideal and the suppression of democracy as 
a means to the ideal may be possible in a 
country that has never known even rudi- 
mentary democracy, but when professed in 


a country that has anything like a genuine 
democratic spirit in its traditions, it signi- 
fies desire for possession and retention of 
power by a class, whether that class be 
called Fascist or Proletarian.”’ 


Personally, I do not believe we can 
achieve the ideals of the Christian religion, 
and for us thereby progress, by the method 
of dictatorship. It violates the first prin- 
ciple of our thought, namely, respect for 
personality. For that very reason the 
coercion of persons by economic cirecum- 
stance must be removed. But I refuse to 
go with those who would sacrifice political 
liberty in order to gain economic justice. I 
would use our political freedom to win eco- 
nomic liberty. Our institutions must not be 
rustled into absurdity by revolutionary 
communists, nor chained to injustice by 
reactionary capitalists. I can not join with 
united front advocates, who would fight war 
and fascism by cooperating with those who 
would use democracy for the purpose of 
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destroying it, any more than I ean work 
with fascists for the so-called purpose of 
eliminating the revolutionist. It is said the 
communist has changed his mind. I think 
he has but shifted in his strategy. He 
comes now crying for help because he fears 
the menace of fascism, when but yesterday 
he damned every liberal movement, scorned 
the church, ridiculed our institutions as 
class affairs, divided the ranks of labor and 
I think was chiefly responsible for the dis- 
united labor movement that in Germany 
faced the onslaught of Hitler, while at 
home he broke up the meetings of socialists 
with glee. I refuse to cooperate on moral 
grounds and on grounds of strategy. Such 
cooperation is much more likely to throw 
the middle class into the right ranks than 
to present a united front against war and 
fascism, with the consequent danger of de- 
stroying democracy rather than strengthen- 
ing liberal forces to maintain democracy. 
I can not see that the situation forees me to 
choose the materialism of Marx in order to 
avoid the menace of Mammon. 

The reason I stress the fact of democracy 
so strongly lies in my belief that true prog- 
ress can be achieved only in so far as we 
bring the freed intelligence Dewey refers 
to, to bear upon existing problems. Mur- 
muring masses, moving mobs, machine-gun- 
ning militia do not solve problems. They 
enthrone prejudices, deify dogmas and exalt 
slogans. They damn originality, demand 
conformity, crucify the creative mind. 

Dictatorship decapitates its opposition. 
Democracy dignifies it. His Majesty’s op- 
position, if you please. In democracy ulti- 
mate sovereignty vests in the people. They 
establish the government, and it is con- 
ceived as an instrument to be used for the 
high end of bringing life and liberty to 
individual persons. Conflict of interest and 
the struggle of ideas can not and ought 
not to be avoided in a democracy. But in 
democracy, the struggle occurs under law 
and order. The majority, through repre- 
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sentatives, are pledged to enforce law and 
maintain order, and what is equally im- 
portant are pledged to guarantee those 
civil liberties which will enable the minor- 
ity to become vocal, to scrutinize, to eriti- 
cize, to persuade, to organize and peacefully 
to become the majority. Thus we keep the 
avenues open through which originality 
may flow. Thus we see with Pound that 
the fundamental principle of stability is 
the maintenance of a technique of change. 
Thus, there is the possibility of applying 
intelligence to the problems demanding 
solution. In dictatorship the creative mind 
is crushed out. The nation tends to become 
intellectually sterile, and the people inordi- 
nately docile. In democracy the creative 
mind is conserved and the people indepen- 
dent. 

But there is a cloud upon the horizon: 
Will those who have benefited most from 
American capitalistic democracy, who form 
their Leagues of Liberty to preserve the 
Constitution, be willing to abide by the 
decisions of the people reached by constitu- 
tional means? Or will they turn to fascism 
and destroy democracy? I am of the 
opinion that some have seen the cloud and 
now declare there is no blue in the sky, 
nothing but the black of Fascist storm. 
They may lack aceurate vision, but that 
clouds are in the sky one would be a fool to 
deny. To press the point, do we believe in 
liberty, equality and fraternity? Will we 
accept the ideal of democracy as well as its 
method? Tawney is quite right in stating 
that equality of consideration does not mean 
identity of treatment, and that the more 
nearly we approach equality of considera- 
tion, the greater will be the differentiation 
in treatment. Nevertheless, if equality de- 
mands such fundamental adjustments that 
a man’s income shall depend upon the ser- 
vice he renders to the community, and not 
upon the property he owns, will the owner 
of property accept that principle if it be- 
comes the people’s verdict, through a peace- 
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ful amendment of the basic law of the land? 
If social ownership proves a better way 
than the present scheme of private owner- 
ship, with its gigantic combines and the 
apparent loss of independence upon the 
part of the small trader and producer, will 
we accept the decision? I am not at all sure 
that the suggestions are remedies. I men- 
tion them because they are advocated. 
Frankly, I fear, as some one has said, that 
with increasing social control we are apt to 
get apoplexy at the heart and anemia at the 
I am terribly afraid of the 
I am not deal- 


extremities. 
dead hand of bureaucracy. 
ing in solutions but stressing the fact that 
progress depends upon the maintenance of 
an order wherein the free quest for truth 
is allowed, and concrete proposals found to 
apply the truth we find in the interest of 
the personality we hold to be of supreme 
value. I believe the college has a contribu- 
tion to make to the maintenance of democ- 
racy, and thereby to progress. It is for that 
reason I will not join hands with those who 
would serap political liberty. I am naive 
enough to believe there is yet sufficient time 
to produce the mind and the heart essential 
to the task. 

Antecedent to the solution of the prob- 
lems confronting democracy lies the neces- 
sity of developing the type of mind qualified 
to solve problems. Auguste Desclos defines 
the cultured person as one characterized 
by the understanding quickened and deep- 
ened; a breadth of outlook; a catholicity 
of sympathies; a refinement of taste; an 
appreciation of beauty; a delicacy of feel- 
ing; a sense of measure ; a modesty of judg- 
ment; and the critical habit of mind, that 
habit that is the very soul of liberty, 
namely, the unbiased approach to any prob- 
lem and the undaunted pursuit of its solu- 
tion in a true scientific spirit. If I under- 
stand the objective of the college endeavor, 
it is to produce just that type of mind. I 
think it fair, therefore, to say that the 
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preservation of democracy depends in large 
measure upon increasing the percentage of 
cultured people who live within the demo- 
cratic community. 

If such a mind is to be given the demo- 
cratic order, if the perplexing problems are 
to be faced scientifically, if the values that 
lie at the heart of the ethics of Jesus are to 
be enthroned, if progress is to be inter- 
preted in terms of the enrichment of per- 
sonality and concrete proposals discovered 
whereby the ethical ideals of Jesus may 
become regnant in the common life, it be- 
comes imperative that the colleges render 
this service, this contribution to progress, 
and in so doing be protected from pressure 
groups and its fundamental rights in the 
free quest for truth be preserved. 

The major revolutions of mankind have 
If the transition that 
must result from our present scientific re- 
search and our technical development, ac- 
companied by the education of the masses, 
is to occur peacefully, our institutions must 
be free to preserve, discover and proclaim 
the truth. Occasionally the flashing blade 
of the gruesome guillotine has accompanied 
change. At times a shot has been heard 
round the world, when men would keep the 


occurred peacefully. 


WHEN one attempts to discuss this sub- 
ject, he is confronted at once with several 
questions. First of all: What is education ? 
Second: What is geography? Third: 
What is the distinctive character of geog- 
raphy, and hence the distinctive contribu- 
tion that it may make to education? 
Leaders in the field of education have set 
up many objectives, even though they may 
differ in their definition of education itself. 
As one studies those objectives, he becomes 
central thought that runs 
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past upon the throne. I can not visualize a 
struggle more terrible than the fratricidal 
conflict of class war. It must be avoided, 
It can not be avoided if the institutions of 
light are seized by the forces of darkness, 
The college can, if allowed, make the su- 
preme contribution to progress, namely, the 
gift of the enlightened mind to the leader- 
ship of the nation. But the privilege of 
bringing the glory of the lighted mind is 
being challenged by those who would ‘‘ back 
what is, instead of what’s right,’’ who in 
Masefield’s words, insist ‘‘better a brutal 
starving nation than men with thoughts 
above their station.’’? This some would do 
if it takes Swastika Storm-troops, Black 
Shirt Militia or the 0. G. P. U. 

The college has a patriotic privilege, a 
duty. In the performance of this duty 
courage of a high order will be called for, 
at times the set and stubborn face, not the 
stubbornness of the bigot but that of the 
research worker who brooks no defeat. 
The going will be difficult. I think I would 
like to close with the words used by the 
great Spanish philosopher, Unamuno, who 
concluded his book, ‘‘The Tragic Sense of 
Life,’’ with this benediction, ‘‘And may 
God deny you peace, but give you glory.”’ 


through all of them, no matter by whom 
they have been formulated, namely, the 
desire to train for effective citizenship. 
Even that brief statement is open to a wide 
variation in opinion as to what constitutes 
‘‘effective’’? and what constitutes good 
‘‘citizenship.’’ I am quite content to leave 
to the reader his own concept of those 
terms. Even though he might word his 
ideals differently, in essence they would be 
essentially the same. 

For a view of modern geography I turn 
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to a leader in the field of education, Dr. A. 
0. Thomas, founder of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, who said: 


This new geography contains the essence of 
education more completely than any other subject. 
Aside from the mechanics of reading, if I were to 
select one subject which should be taught to all the 
children of the world as a means of bringing about 
understanding and cooperation, I should choose the 
subject of geography, and this would be chosen 
with a view not only to the usefulness of the sub- 
ject matter, the fascination of its study, but the 
cultural element as well. I know of no subject 
which combines these several elements which educa- 
tion seeks to cultivate as the subject of the earth 
and its inhabitants, the geographic laws under 
which they live, how they are interrelated and how 
the different parts of the world help each other to 
live. It is the one live subject vibrating with the 
keenest interests imaginable. 


Dr. Thomas does not represent ‘‘en- 


trenched interests’? and ean not be accused 
of being a ‘‘special pleader.’’ He has 
recognized the educational value of geog- 
raphy and its distinetive contribution to 
effective citizenship. I wish to use his 
thought as the motivating theme in this 
discussion. 
PRESENT STATUS 


irom the preceding statement by an 
educational leader, a stranger in our land 
might readily assume that geography was 
the central core of our educational system, 
or at least that it was given a very promi- 
nent position. However, we realize that 
such is far from the truth. In fact, no 
geographer desires to have geography oc- 
cupy a preferred position in the field of 
education. Even the most enthusiastic ask 
nothing more than an equal treatment for 
geography among other bodies of knowl- 
edge that may be utilized in educating the 
American boy and girl. 

As we view geography in the educational 
curriculum to-day, we find many encourag- 
ing features and recognize serious defects. 
In our elementary school, geography is well 
done. There we find emphasis upon inter- 
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pretation and understanding in contrast 
with the mere memorizing of a catalogue of 
facts. Geography is probably as well done, 
if not better done, in our elementary schools 
of to-day than are many other subjects in 
the school curriculum. There is also an 
increasingly large body of teachers who 
have had the training, or who are being 
trained, to do superior geography teaching. 
Turning to our universities and colleges, 
we find an excellent offering in the field of 
geography. Nearly every university and 
teachers college in America and Europe are 
making an ever-increasing contribution to 
geographic knowledge and to geographic 
education. A rapidly increasing number of 
men and women are going out of those in- 
stitutions, aware of the bearing of geo- 
graphic knowledge on human affairs. In 
contrast with the profound ignorance of 
simple geographical facts among our citi- 
zens in the past generation, we may look 
forward to a geographically informed body 
of citizens in the future, thanks to the uni- 
versities and teachers colleges. In many 
countries of the old world, ignorance of the 
geography of the world is considered as 
inexcusable as is ignorance of the finer 
things of literature, history, music or art. 

In the development of geography in this 
country a peculiar defect has arisen. In 
our educational procedure, a great gap oc- 
curs in our high schools. As it now stands, 
the young men and women who pass 
through our high schools go out into the 
world with practically no knowledge of the 
geography of the world in which they live, 
except that obtained as children in the ele- 
mentary school. In this respect we are far 
behind European secondary schools. The 
great majority of our leaders in education 
and those who serve as school adminis- 
trators came up through the same school 
system and have had no geography them- 
selves since they were small children in the 
grades. It is perfectly natural for them to 
think in terms of that body of subject- 
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matter in which they have had more train- 
ing, and more recent training. Thus far, 
only a comparatively small number have 
grasped the significance of a geographical 
understanding, the significance of a knowl- 
edge of the geography of the world as an 
important contribution to _ citizenship. 
Since leaders in education and school ad- 
ministrators are primarily responsible for 
the present situation, they must likewise 
assume the responsibility for denying to 
our high-school boys and girls the opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the natural 
world in which they live and in which they 
must make their way in the future. How- 
ever, progress is being made. In recent 
years one is impressed by the change that 
is taking place. I hear frequently of the 
addition of geography to the high-school 
curriculum and the employment of trained 
teachers of geography. Within the last few 
months I have been agreeably surprised to 
hear of small town high schools with two 
and three sections of geography courses. 


In each case, a well-trained teacher has 
been able to demonstrate the value of geo- 


graphic knowledge. Here lies, then, one of 
the great opportunities in the field of 
American education. I feel confident that 
cooperation between our university and eol- 
lege departments of geography on the one 
hand, and leaders in education and school 
administrators on the other, will solve this 
problem, and make it possible for students 
of high-school age to acquire some knowl- 
edge of the land in which they live and the 
world of nations with which they must 
deal. 
FJEOGRAPHY’S DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTER 


What is the distinctive character of this 
subject-matter material that has gained 
such a prominent position in the elementary 
school, in the teachers colleges and universi- 
ties, and has been so slighted in our sec- 
ondary school system? Certainly it must 
have something of a distinctive character 
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and a worthwhile contribution to make or 
nearly all the great universities of the 
world would not be including it as a part 
of their offering in the field of scientific 
research and education. Unfortunately, 
many of our mature men and women lead- 
ers still think of geography as they were 
taught the subject some thirty to fifty years 
ago. This type of thinking is revealed fre- 
quently by a speaker who castigates the 
type of teaching he says exists in the ele- 
mentary school, but which, as a matter of 
fact, has not existed there since he was a 
child. Such speakers live in the past and 
seem to be unaware that practically every 
subject in the school system is constantly 
changing so as to meet changed conditions 
of modern life. 

There is no essential difference between 
geography as a scientific study—a field of 
research—and in its contribution to the 
field of education through its distinctive 
character. In fact, it is the product of that 
scientific research that we are continuously 
using as a means of general education. It 
should be borne in mind that knowledge is 
dead knowledge until it funetions—then it 
lives. Geography in education, on _ its 
physical side deals with earth features, as 
a natural setting in which man lives—soil, 
surface, climate, minerals, ete.; on its cul- 
tural side it deals with man’s effort to uti- 
lize the materials of this earth environment. 
i.e., interrelation. This involves his indus- 
try, his means of communication, the evolu- 
tion of nations, the influence of earth envi- 
ronment upon man’s thinking on social, 
economie and political problems, local, 
national and international. This distinc- 
tive character must never be lost sight of 
if geography is to make its contribution 
effective. The development of such under- 
standings must always be the objective. 
The factual materials of geography, while 
important within themselves, are merely 
means toanend. They are not theend. As 
mere fact items, their value to human wel- 
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fare is small, but as a means to better 
understanding of human relations, those 
materials become of tremendous signifi- 
cance in effective citizenship. 

As a means of training a man to inter- 
pret correctly the interrelation of his activi- 
ties to his earth environment, the distine- 
tive character of geography makes a vital 
contribution to human welfare. It is un- 
doubtedly along that line that geography 
will win its position as one element in the 
education of the future. However, if 
geography did nothing more than acquaint 
a people with other lands and peoples of 
the world, it would be well worth while in 
the scheme of education. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF GEOGRAPHIC 
INTERPRETATIONS 


lf we turn to human affairs to seek illus- 
trations of the interrelation of man and 
earth environment, we are confronted by 
almost an endless number. Who can doubt 
the significance of a knowledge of the 
world’s great food-producing regions and 
of their capacity to produce; of the world’s 
great industrial areas and their ability to 
compete with each other and sustain their 
population; of the distribution within 
national boundaries of vital mineral re- 
sources and other raw materials such as 
coal, iron, rubber, petroleum, ete.? Who 
can doubt the significance of the ability of 
many regions of the world to grow cotton 
and the effect that such production will 
have upon future cotton growing in our 
southern states? Agricultural land for the 
sustenance of a people; of minerals—espe- 
cially coal, iron and oil for the development 
of manufacturing industries; the mainte- 
nance of commerce for the exchange of 
products, are so vital in the life of a modern 
nation and so much a part of the policies 
of nations that it seems almost trite to even 
mention them. Yet, as obvious as they are, 
it is very common to find them completely 
ignored or brushed aside with a mere cour- 
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teous gesture in the political, social and 
historical interpretations of people. The 
study of these and similar earth materials 
and man’s efforts to develop and utilize 
them is distinetly geographical. Such 
knowledge would be an effective contribu- 
tion to the whole field of general education, 
and geography makes this distinctive con- 
tribution. It should, of course, always be 
kept in mind that the earth environment 
does not determine what a man will do, but 
rather places a limit upon what he may do. 
Within those limits man may exercise his 
intelligence. The big problem which con- 
fronts him is, what is the best way in which 
he may utilize those natural assets. 


THE ITALIAN-ETHIOPIAN SITUATION : 
A MopEerRN EXAMPLE 


One of the finest opportunities for geo- 
graphic interpretation on an international 
seale is outstanding before the world to- 
day. In many respects the situation is 
similar to that of Japan and China in the 
Orient. Without malice or prejudice, let us 
look briefly at the situation. As I fre- 
quently say to my students, let us be cold- 
blooded in our examination of the facts. 

With no pretense of discussing the sub- 
ject fully, let us sketch it in a very skele- 
tonized form to show its possibilities as 
educative material. First, let us look at 
Italy itself with an area smaller than the 
land area of Minnesota and Wisconsin, on 
which there are now more than 41 million 
people. This means more than 340 to the 
square mile compared with 40 for the two 
states named. The population of Italy is 
increasing at the rate of more than a quar- 
ter of a million a year. Agriculture is now 
highly intensive. One may very commonly 
see three or more crops being produced on 
the same acre of land at the same time with- 
out one seriously interfering with the other. 
Approximately 45 per cent. of the area is 
cultivated and only a very small portion of 
the remainder is suitable for cultivation. 
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Turning to minerals and power, we find 
practically no coal and limited resources of 
iron ore and iron pyrite. Among essential 
minerals it is indeed poverty stricken. 
Probably not less than four fifths of its 
potential water power has already been 
developed. Indeed, for the great mass of 
Italian people, there is a very narrow mar- 
gin between comfortable living and pov- 
erty. The great problem that confronts 
those who earry the responsibility for 
national welfare is, how to provide for a 
rapidly growing population living on agri- 
cultural land now densely occupied and 
with very few other resources that may be 
developed for the maintenance of a popu- 
lation. For the moment assume that you 
carried those responsibilities. What would 
you do? There are three solutions that 
appear on the surface. First, decrease the 
rate of population growth, which for obvi- 
ous reasons is not practical. Second, en- 
courage the people to migrate to other 
countries. Adoption of this policy would 
mean the loss of the productive capacity of 
these people to their native land, and few 
other countries want the Italian immigrant. 
Third, territorial expansion into lands suit- 
able for oeccupance by the Italian people. 
Briefly, those are the basie facts that moti- 
vate Italian policy. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that 
you must provide other lands to which your 
people may migrate, you are confronted 
with the problem of finding such a land. 
As you look about the world, you find that 
other countries have gotten there ahead of 
you and taken nearly all the choice bits. 
Most of the colonial area which you now 
hold belongs to the arid and semi-arid type 
and is incapable of sustaining many people. 
However, adjoining two of your African 
colonies is an independent country, and so 
recognized by membership in the League of 
Nations. Being independent, it is free 
picking. But is it worth having? The 
answer to that question lies in the geog- 
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raphy of that country. Again, in a skele. 
tonized form, you find these facts. First, 
you find an area larger than Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan and 
Indiana combined. On this area is a sparse 
population, primitive in its development as 
measured by modern nations. Relatively 
little use of the natural assets of the region 
have been made by native inhabitants. 
Ethiopia lies in a tropical region nearly 
surrounded by desert and semi-arid lands, 
but like an island in that land of aridity it 
rises by abrupt slopes in a great plateau to 
altitudes of ten and fifteen thousand feet. 
Its northern half is rugged and deeply dis- 
sected ; the south is less rugged. Its climate 
is of the tropical monsoon type, excessively 
hot and moist in the southwestern lowland 
areas, becoming more mild as one ascends 
the plateau, and it is on the plateau where 
most of the people live. The distinct rainy 
season from June to October brings 70 
inches or more of rain in the far southwest 
to 50 inches at Addis Ababa and 20 inches 
or slightly more in the northern province 
of Tigre, adjoining Eritrea. As you ascend 
the plateau you recognize three distinct 
climatie and vegetation zones. To the first 
zone you give an upper limit of some five to 
six thousand feet. In the southwest you 
find a hot and wet climate, dense, tropical 
forest with rubber, ebony and banana; on 
the drier and higher part of that zone, cof- 
fee and the date palm, and the potentialities 
for coffee growing undoubtedly great. 
Passing into the next higher zone up to an 
altitude of eight to nine thousand feet, you 
find what might be described as the vine 
highland. Here is a temperate type of 
climate and healthful conditions. Forests 
occupy much of the south with bamboos 
along the streams, sycamore, juniper, olive 
trees, oranges, figs, apricots, the vine and 
some cereals. There are vast areas of rich 
pasture land suitable for cattle and sheep. 
As you pass into a still higher zone, the 
forests are more of the bushy nature of tree 
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growth. Large areas of native grass lands 
are suitable for pasture, and temperate 
cereals, such as wheat and barley, may be 
grown up to about twelve thousand feet 
altitude. Through these three zones, pas- 
ture conditions prevail so that undoubtedly 
thousands of head of live stock may be pro- 
duced. (Please keep in mind that you are 
looking over this land as a place that you 
might want to take as a partial solution of 
your home problem.) Agriculture is very 
primitive. Little use has been made of 
these natural assets. Numerous minerals 
are known, although the quantity and qual- 
ity is not well known. These minerals 
include gold, platinum, potash, sulfur, cop- 
per, iron and coal. Only a few have been 
worked extensively. The land is therefore 
one of potential, rather than of present, 
development. Climatic conditions are suit- 
able for human oceupancy, and by Italians. 
You may mentally picture the Italians 
bringing to that land the intensive agricul- 
tural methods of their home land. You 
may see that vast area producing huge 
quantities of fruit, cereals, meat, dairy 
products and all forms of tree and agricul- 
tural produce. You may see the minerals 
being utilized; four million horse power in 
water being developed to turn the wheels of 
factories; thousands of Italians making a 
home in the region and producing larger 
quantities of materials for consumption in 
Italy itself. 

Here then is the natural setting. Here, 
in brief, are the basal elements of the earth 
environment as viewed from the Italian 
side and therein lies the great motive force 
involved in the Italian policy. World his- 
tory is being made, the whole of Europe 
may be involved. The geographic founda- 
tion of the Italian-Ethiopian situation is 
beyond question. Its study offers a splen- 
did opportunity to develop the power of 
geographic interpretation. There are, of 
course, numerous other facts that must 
enter a full consideration of the situation. 
Many of these facts offer other excellent 
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opportunities for a practical application of 
geographic interpretation, e.g., the interest 
of Great Britain. 


MAKING GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 
EFFECTIVE 


There are a few basic principles that 
must be adhered to if geography is to fune- 
tion effectively in education. 

First, all materials selected must be gen- 
uinely geographical. That is, they must 
deal with earth environment and the inter- 
relations of man with that environment, as 
that is the way that geography may make 
its contribution to general education. It is, 
of course, always legitimate to use non- 
geographical material when that material 
will contribute to a better understanding 
of the problems before the student. It is 
vitally important to hew to the line until 
the objective is accomplished. That is one 
of the first requisites to success. ‘‘Inci- 
dental’’ teaching and unified ‘‘hash’’ 
courses lead to sciolism. 

Second, materials should be _ selected 
because they contribute to those under- 
standings that are considered essential to 
effective citizenship. Since the geographi- 
eal field is broad and good material is 
abundant there need be little trouble expe- 
rienced in making the selection. 

Third, the materials selected to show 
human-earth environment relations must 
be well within the comprehension of the 
student at a given age level. 


SUMMARY 


It appears clear that if geography is 
properly taught by properly trained teach- 
ers, it has an individuality which enables 
it to make a distinctive contribution to 
education. Briefly, we may summarize 
some of these contributions as follows: 

(1) It contributes a large body of geo- 
graphical knowledge that functions in the 
daily lives of people. That alone is worth- 
while. 

(2) It contributes to an understanding 
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and appreciation of the efforts of human 
beings to utilize earth resources in an effort 
to live better—a vital contribution to effec- 
tive citizenship and to world peace. 

(3) It contributes a geographical setting 
essential for a better understanding of the 
social studies, such as history, economies, 
sociology, ete. 

(4) It contributes an appreciation of the 
fact that the evolution of human society, 
whether sectional or national, has been con- 
ditioned by the earth environment in which 
that evolution took place. One need only 
mention such contrasts as the Eskimo, 
Congo people, Egyptians, Chinese and 
Americans. There can be no real under- 
standing, appreciation or effective solution 
of world problems without recognition of 
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the significance of earth environment in the 
evolution of human history. 

(5) It should lead to an understanding 
of common human interests in the produe- 
tion of raw materials, their manufacture 
and marketing; to an understanding of the 
significance of natural resources in the well- 
being of people and why those resources are 
a subject of international discussion. 

(6) It should lead to a realization that 
the highest individual success, prosperity 
and happiness are dependent upon the ex- 
istence of similar conditions among other 
individuals, whether this be within a given 
local group, within a country as a whole or 
between countries; in other words, a recog- 
nition of the rights of others and the sub- 
stitution of cooperation for aggression. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
SCIENCE AND LEARNING 

THe British Academie Assistance Council, 
which was formed in May, 1933, to assist schol- 
ars and scientists who on grounds of religion, 
race or opinion were unable to continue their 
work in their own country, has decided to estab- 
lish as its permanent successor a Society for the 
Protection of Science and Learning. 

The society will be incorporated as a company 
limited by guarantee to carry on the various 
forms of help which have been given by the Aca- 
demic Assistance Council. One of its functions 
will be to build up an Academic Assistanee Fund 
to award research fellowships tenable in the uni- 
versities of Great Britain and other countries. 
This fund will be administered under the aus- 
pices of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
president of the Royal Society, the president of 
the British Academy, Lord Horder, R. H. Brand 
and Lord Rutherford, president of the Academic 
Assistance Council. 

Lord Rutherford, in an appeal for support, 
states that the council’s services have been 
needed chiefly to help the 1,300 university teach- 
ers displaced in Germany, but it has also as- 
sisted refugee scholars from Russia, Portugal 
and other countries. 


In cooperation with other organizations the coun- 
cil has assisted in permanently reestablishing 363 
of the 700 displaced scholars who left Germany. A 
further 324 are still being temporarily maintained 
in universities and learned institutions while seek- 
ing more permanent positions. The council has 
directly received over £46,000 in donations, which, 
with the exception of the small amount used for 
paying fares of displaced scholars to positions 
oversea, administrative expenses, and other inci- 
dental purposes, have been employed in subsidizing 
research for our refugee guests. The council as 
the international center for this work has built up 
a place-finding organization and information ser- 
vice which is proving of increasing usefulness. 

The council hoped that its work might be re- 
quired for only a temporary period, but is now 
convinced that there is need for a permanent body 
to assist scholars who are victims of political and 
religious persecutions. The devastation of the 
German universities still continues; not only uni- 
versity teachers of Jewish descent but many others 
who are regarded as ‘‘ politically unreliable’’ are 
being prevented from making their contribution to 
the common cause of scholarship. 


The minimum annual subscription to the so- 
ciety is one guinea, but Lord Rutherford hopes 
that many will make a larger donation either to 
the society or to the fund, or will undertake to 
covenant with the society for a seven-year con- 
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tribution, thus allowing it to recover income-tax 
on the donations. Gifts to the fund may be ear- 
marked if desired for the establishment of par- 
ticular fellowships or studentships bearing the 
name of the donor. 

Contributions and subscriptions should be sent 
to Lord Rutherford at the offices of the Aca- 
demic Assistance Council, 12, Clement’s Inn 
Passage, Clare Market, W.C.2, made payable to 
the “Academie Assistance Council.” 


ADMISSION TO THE STATE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA 

WHILE not in any way lowering the standard 
of admission to the University of California, 
modified rules concerning entrance to the State 
University have been announced by the Board of 
Admissions which will make it possible for good 
students to enter, although they may not have 
the exact requirements that have been in force 
up to this time. The announcement follows: 

The Board of Admissions and the special 
Committee on Admissions have unanimously ap- 
proved certain policies governing the admission 
to freshman standing in the University of Cali- 
fornia of high school graduates who are unable 
to meet exactly the requirements of the “1933 
Plan.” These policies should be of interest to 
high school prineipals. 

In the first place, the “1933 Plan” is endorsed 
as the best single plan of admission to the uni- 
versity that has yet been devised. This state- 
ment is based on the fact that those who meet its 
requirements are not only capable of doing suc- 
cessful university work, but also, because of the 
pattern of their high school program, of enter- 
ing almost any field of higher learning without 
further preparation. 

Nevertheless, the university takes the view- 
point that no student should be denied admission 
when his previous record makes it appear that 
his scholastie ability is of a sufficiently high 
order to insure success in university work. It 
has, therefore, for a number of years admitted to 
freshman standing students whose pattern of 
high school subjects failed in one way or another 
exactly to conform to the published entrance 
requirements. 

Studies have been made of the university 
records of these students admitted under excep- 
tions to the rules in comparison with the records 
of students who fully met the entrance require- 
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ments. As a result, we urge high school prin- 
cipals to encourage their graduates who do not 
meet the “1933 Plan” of admission and who have 
no scholarship shortage to present their records 
for the consideration of the Board of Admis- 
sions, provided they meet any of the following 
criteria : 


I. Rank in the upper tenths of the graduating 
class with substantial preparation in academic sub- 
jects. 

II. Not less than fifteen high school units of 
A or B with not more than two units of subject 
deficiencies in the required list. 

III. Fifteen high school units with no grade less 
than C; and not less than six high school units of 
A and B selected from the following ten units of 
academic subjects: third year English, mathe- 
matics, laboratory science, language and history, 
and fourth year English, mathematics, laboratory 
science, language or history. 

IV. Fifteen high school units with no grade less 
than C; passing the examination in Subject A; 
A or B in the following subjects: plane geometry, 
1 unit; foreign language, second year, 1 unit; 
third or fourth year science with laboratory, 1 
unit; requirement (f), advanced mathematics, 
chemistry, physics or additional foreign language, 
1 or 2 units. 


GRADUATE WORK AT THE POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE OF 
BROOKLYN 

THE establishment of a graduate faculty and 
the inauguration of courses leading to the de- 
grees of doctor of philosophy in chemical and 
electrical engineering at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, N. Y., have been approved 
by the corporation of the college and will be- 
come effective in the immediate future. 

In a statement made by Dr. Harry S. Rogers, 
president of the institute, it is pointed out that 
the organization of a graduate faculty and the 
extension of work in chemical and electrical 
engineering to the doctorate are both measures 
which have been required by the steadily in- 
creasing enrolment of our graduate school, and 
by the insistent demand from junior practicing 
engineers for studies that will prepare them for 
professional work at the highest levels. There 
are a significant number of men who have been 
trained in the engineering colleges throughout 
the country eager to take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by these advanced programs. 
Tt is a satisfaction to us that we have been able 
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to meet these demands and to win the confidence 
of scientific and engineering leaders of this area. 
Polytechnic Institute, one of the oldest engi- 
neering colleges of the nation, is among the first 
to offer engineering study of graduate standing 
at hours suitable to engineers concurrently en- 
gaged in their professional work. In 1925 the 
graduate course in chemistry was established, 
and three years later complete courses of study 
were introduced leading to the degree of master 
in the fields of civil, electrical, mechanical and 
chemical engineering. In 1933 a program of 
graduate work in chemistry leading to the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy and an advanced 
curriculum in physics were provided. With the 
inauguration of the doctorate in two added 
fields, Polytechnic will be enabled to increase its 
educational service in a broader field. During 
the past year the number of students enrolled 
in the graduate departments of the college has 
increased twenty-five per cent., and already, in 
point of registration, it is one of the largest 
graduate colleges of engineering and science in 
the country. : 
The college has provided equipment and 
facilities for research leading to the doctoral 
dissertation in a wide variety of subjects. In 
the department of chemical engineering, these 
include such fundamental unit operations as 
evaporation, distillation and heat transfer, the 
unit processes of organic synthesis, as well as 
paint and varnish research in cooperation with 
the Shellac Research Bureau of the Institute. 
In electrical engineering the college offers faeili- 
ties for advanced research in studies of dielectric 
properties, transients on lines and in machines, 
high frequency phenomena, and metallic conduc- 


tion of electricity. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION OF THE 
NAVAL ACADEMY AT 
ANNAPOLIS 


THE board of visitors to the Naval Academy, 
made up of educators appointed by the Presi- 
dent and members of both houses of Congress, 
which will meet at Annapolis on April 27, will 
take up the problems involved under a new plan 
greatly to expand the academy. 

Under this plan, each member of Congress 
may appoint five, instead of four, midship- 
men, the student body will be normally nearly 
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2,900. Neither the buildings nor training routing 
was planned for so large a number. Even dur- 
ing the war the student body never was larger 
than 2,300. 

The heads of five universities are among the 
members of the board appointed by the Presi- 
dent. They are Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, of 
Princeton; Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, of the 
University of Southern California; Dr. Edward 
C. Elliott, of Purdue University; Dr. R. G. 
Sproul, of the University of California, and Dr. 
Francis Pendleton Gaines, of Washington and 
Lee University. The other appointees are Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Dr. H. E. Clifford, 
dean of the School of Engineering of Harvard 
University. 

Senator Park Trammell, of Florida, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
is an ex-officio member of the board, and the 
others, appointed by the vice-president, are 
Senators Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia; Henry 
W. Keyes and Fred H. Brown, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Hiram W. Johnson, of California. 

Representative Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, also is an 
ex-officio member of the board, and these Repre- 
sentatives have been appointed by the Speaker 
of the House: Glover H. Cary, of Kentucky; 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., of Virginia; Thomas 
F. Ford, of California; D. Lane Powers, of New 
Jersey, and Frank Carlson, of Kansas. 

After being officially received by Rear Ad- 
miral David F. Sellers, superintendent of the 
academy, and the heads of departments, the 
board will begin its inspections at once. The 
members will be entertained at luncheon and at 
a reception at the residence of the superin- 
tendent. 

On the following day the board, through its 
committees, will cover a large portion of the 
grounds and buildings of the academy, and the 
members will lunch with the midshipmen in 
Bancroft Hall, witness the regular drills and 
dine in the evening with the superintendent. 

Inspections will be continued on Wednesday, 
and Admiral Sellers and other officers will ap- 
pear before the board and give their views as to 
the needs of the academy. On Thursday, April 
30, the board will conclude its work, and formu- 
late its report to the President and the Congress 
and adjourn. 
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FINANCES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF MISSOURI 

Aw analysis of the cost per pupil enrolled of 
operating the publie school system of Missouri 
has been made by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
from the records of the Board of Education, in 
connection with the current discussion of the 
school tax rate to be fixed for 1936. 

It showed that the average cost of conducting 
the system during the last 28 years had risen 
from a low point of $49 per pupil in the fiseal 
years 1915-16 and 1916-17 to a maximum of 
$149 per pupil in 1930-31, which was the peak 
year of the board’s finances, an increase of 202 
per cent. From the peak the cost fell away to 
$91 per pupil in the last full fiscal year, 1934- 
35—a decrease of 38 per cent. 

The foregoing figures are on the basis of all 
expenditures from current general income, in- 
cluding the fluctuating annual permanent outlay 
for land and buildings. 

Excluding expenditures for permanent outlay, 
and taking into account only the ordinary edu- 
cational, administration, operating and mainte- 
nance expenses, the cost per pupil rose from $40 
in 1909-10 to $122 in 1930-31, an increase of 
205 per cent. Then it dropped to $91 per pupil 
in 1934-35, a decrease of 25 per cent. 

In the last fiseal year the cost per pupil both 
with and without permanent outlay amounted to 
approximately $91 because permanent outlay 
constituted less than one tenth of 1 per cent. of 
all expenditures. 

During the last 28 years there has been com- 
paratively little proportionate difference between 
total expenditures and costs excluding perma- 
nent outlay, except in the ll-year period from 
1921 to 1932, when the board enjoyed large sur- 
pluses, which enabled it to spend $17,341,768 
for land and buildings in that time. 

The cost per pupil (excluding capital invest- 
ment) rose steadily year by year from 1909-10 
to 1930-31, except for a small decline in 1915- 
16. From the peak it has dropped sharply, ex- 
cept for one small upward trend two years ago. 
On this basis the year-by-year cost in recent 
years was: 1928-29, $115; 1929-30, $121; 1930- 
31, $122; 1931-32, $113; 1932-33, $94; 1933-34, 
$96; 1934-35, $91. 

Indications were, according to the Post-Dis- 
patch, that the cost for the current fiscal year, 
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which will end June 30, would not differ greatly 
from that of last year. 

The board also spent for land and buildings 
in 1917-23 the proceeds of a $3,000,000 bond 
issue, and it has begun to spend the proceeds of 
the $2,000,000 bond issue of 1934, which was 
augmented by a $578,000 PWA grant. Since 
maturities of the bonds were spread out over 
periods of years, with varying annual sinking 
fund tax levies, the additional cost per pupil of 
bond expenditures and interest on bonds could 
not readily be calculated. 

Some school officials have concluded that a 
sinking fund tax rate of 2 cents on the $100 of 
assessed valuation would suffice for this year; 
this would be 1 cent less than it was last year. 
Richard Murphy, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, has announced that he expected to pro- 
pose a reduction of the general school tax rate 
from 85 to 83 cents on the $100, but some other 
board members have indicated the opinion that 
the schools could not afford the resultant loss of 
revenue. 

A 2-cent reduction of the general rate would 
cost the board about $200,000 in revenue for the 
year, and would save $1 on the year’s tax bill of 
a taxpayer whose assessed valuation was $5,000. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE CON- 
FERENCE OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


THE eighth annual state conference of prin- 
cipals and supervisors of elementary schools was 
held at Massachusetts State College from April 
1 to 3. The conference opened at 2 o’clock, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Florence I. Gay, 
supervisor of elementary education of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Department of Education. 
Greetings were tendered by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
president of the college. The opening remarks 
were made by Frank W. Wright, director of the 
Massachusetts Division of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Edueation and State Teachers Colleges. 
Reports on the convention of the National 
Edueation Association were made by Harry A. 
Boyle, principal of Thomas Street School, 
Worcester, and Mary E. O’Connor, supervisor 
of elementary schools, Natick. Dr. Marion 
Monroe, chief psychologist of the Pittsburgh 
Child Guidance Center, spoke on “Prediction of 
Suecess and Failure in Beginning Reading.” 
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William T. O’Rourke, librarian of the Brockton 
Public Library, spoke on Wednesday evening on 
“Recent Books You Will Want to Read.” 

On April 2 addresses were made by Joseph 
B. Egan, master of the Harvard District, Bos- 
ton, on “The Place of Character Education in 
the Elementary Curriculum,’ and by Dr. 
Monroe on “The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Reading Disabilities.” Frank J. Herlihy, mas- 
ter of Eliot District, Boston, led the discussion. 

On Thursday afternoon the principal speaker 
was Professor Edwin H. Reeder, of the depart- 
ment of education of the University of Vermont. 
He spoke on “Educational Leadership in Times 
of National Stress.” 

On Thursday evening the program was led by 
James G. Reardon, commissioner of education 
of Massachusetts. The Honorable Charles S. 
O’Connor, clerk of the supreme judicial court, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, discussed the 
question, “Is Ethical Culture Sufficient for the 
Child of To-day ?” 

On April 3 the program opened with an ad- 
dress by Robert E. Rogers, professor of En- 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
The program concluded with a further ad- 


glish 
ogy. 
dress by Professor Reeder entitled, “Are There 
Unchanging Values in a Changing World?” 


THE HARVARD TERCENTENARY CON- 
FERENCE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SEVENTY-FIVE distinguished scientific men and 

scholars, among them fourteen Nobel Prize lau- 

reates, will meet at Cambridge from August 31 

to September 12 for the Harvard Tercentenary 

Conference of Arts and Seiences. Jerome D. 

Greene is director of the tercentenary celebration. 

The conference is one of more than forty special 

events to be held during the next six months in 

connection with the tereentenary. The arts and 
sciences conference, it was said, will bring to 

Harvard the most distinguished gathering of 

learned men ever held in this country. Europe 

will be represented by forty-seven speakers, the 

United States by twenty-one and Japan, China, 

Argentina, Canada and Australia, combined, by 

seven. 

The number from each country is: United 
States, 21; England, 12; Germany, 10; France, 
6; Switzerland, 5; Italy, 4; Japan, Denmark, 
Seotland, Sweden and Canada, 2 each; Holland, 
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Argentina, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Australia, 
China and Austria, 1 each. The faculties at 
Harvard, acting as hosts, will be represented 
among the speakers. 

The Nobel laureates taking part are: Professor 
Albert Einstein, physics, United States; Niels 
Bohr, physics, Denmark; Hans Fischer, chem- 
istry, Germany; Arthur H. Compton, physics, 
United States; Sir Frederick G. Hopkins, physi- 
ology and medicine, England; Robert A. Milli- 
kan, physics, United States; Friedrich Bergius, 
chemistry, Germany; August Krogh, physiology 
and medicine, Denmark; Theodor Svedberg, 
chemistry, Sweden; Otto Warburg, physiology 
and medicine, Germany; Karl Landsteiner, 
physiology and medicine, United States; Hans 
Spemann, physiology and medicine, Germany; 
Edgar D. Adrian, physiology and medicine, En- 
gland, and Werner Heisenberg, physies, Ger- 
many. 

Daily sessions will be held for two weeks. 
Physies, biology, social sciences and the humani- 
ties will be the subjects. Speakers will discuss 
chiefly the fundamental problems of science and 
society rather than the particular aspects of 
applied learning. 

The American Mathematical Society, the 
Mathematical Association of America, the Insti- 
tute of Mathematical Statisties and the Amer- 
ican Astronomical Society will meet as guests of 
Harvard during the first week of September. 
The sections of the tercentenary conference 
which deal with mathematics, astronomy and 
cosmogony will be coordinated with the mathe- 
matical groups. 

Recent progress of university laboratories in 
learning the mysteries of human life and disease 
will be deseribed by thirteen of the world’s best- 
known research men in this field. Among them 
will be six Nobel prize winners. 

Professors Einstein, Bohr and Heisenberg will 
conduct part of a section on theoretical physics 
on September 7, and make known their latest 
findings. Sir Arthur Eddington will address 
this group on “The Constitution of the Stars.” 

New discoveries of cosmic ray research will be 
described by Professors Millikan and Compton 
on September 8 in a special session. Fifteen 
investigators will read original papers on nuclear 
physies, involving the problems of isotopes and 
atomic transformations. 
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The eonference will conclude with sixteen 
papers on archeology, history, philology, law, 
divinity, literature and philosophy. Cultural 


Dr. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, professor of psy- 
chology and director of the psychological lab- 
oratory at Brown University, has been appointed 
dean of the college and head of the department 
of psychology at the University of Rochester. 
Dr. Carmichael will be succeeded at Brown Uni- 
versity by Dr. Walter Samuel Hunter, G. Stan- 
ley Hall professor of genetic psychology at 
Clark University. Dr. Raymond Royce Wil- 
loughby, of Clark University, will accompany 
Dr. Hunter to Brown University as research 
associate in psychology, and Dr. Edward Harris 
Kemp, of Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed instructor. 


Patrick T. CAMPBELL has been reelected 
superintendent of schools of Boston and Michael 
J. Downey, assistant superintendent. Referring 
to the election, Maurice Tobin, a member of the 
school committee, is reported to have said: “No 
official act of mine during my service on the 
school board has given me greater pleasure than 
the casting of my ballot for the reelection of Dr. 
Campbell as superintendent of public schools in 
Boston.” 


SUPERINTENDENT LESTER K. Abk, of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Publie Instruction at 
Harrisburg, has announced the following per- 
sonnel changes in his staff as follows: Wilbur 
R. Lecron, formerly principal of the Collegiate 
Institute at York, has been appointed as senior 
secondary educational adviser. Leona A. Sav- 
age, Benton, has been named to succeed Helen 
C. Markell, as school attendance consultant, and 
Richard H. Kline, Wyomissing, succeeds Frank 
Highberger, as junior building construction 
engineer on the State Board of Architects. 


AN order again suspending William R. Hay- 
ward, principal of the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City, was issued on April 9 
by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Hayward was first suspended on 
February 18, 1935. He was subsequently tried 
and dismissed from the school system. The Board 
of Education reinstated him in accordance with 


and institutional relations between Europe and 
the Near East will be the topic of another sec- 
tion in the final symposium. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
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a ruling of Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Com- 
missioner of Education. Mr. Hayward was 
tried on charges of “conduct unbecoming a 
principal” which included the mingling of de- 
posits for lost books at the school with his per- 
sonal funds and of refusing to give proper 
ratings to an assistant. His brief reinstatement 
permitted the payment of back salary “in excess 
of $10,000.” The rehearing will take place at 
the next meeting of the board on April 22. 


Dr. FRANK P. Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, has sustained an appeal 
of Mrs. Carrie M. Hynie, who had been dis- 
missed by the Board of Education of the Union 
Free School, at Highland Falls. She had struck 
a pupil across the knuckles with a twelve-inch 
ruler. Dr. Graves stated that “the use of cor- 
poral punishment under the circumstances re- 
lated is insufficient cause for removal.” Mrs. 
Hynie has been a teacher in the system for nine- 
teen years and had never had a complaint made 
against her before. 


Dr. L. A. Emerson, director of the Y. M. C. A. 
Schools of New York City, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools at Yonkers, 
N. Y., in charge of vocational education, and 
principal of the Saunders Trades School. Leon 
G. LaFleur, principal of the Hawthorne, Jr., 
High School, has been appointed director of 
guidance for the Yonkers schools. 


LEONE BARNGROVER has been appointed dean 
and assistant principal of the East Junior High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa. 


A. S. Jessup, superintendent of the public 
school system of Cheyenne, Wyo., for the last 
eighteen years, will retire at the end of the 
1936-37 school year. 


ASSOCIATE Proressor B. ALDEN THRESHER, of 
the department of economies and social seience 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed director of admissions. Dr. 
Thresher will succeed Dr. Tryon, who retires 
this year after serving sixteen years as a member 
of the administration. 
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Pau. J. STEELE, now on the faculty of Bilt- 
more College, Asheville, N. C., will sueceed John 
D. Trimmer, as dean of men and instructor in 
mathematics and science at the State Teachers 
College at Mansfield, Pa. 


Dr. Rosert B. Gorpon, of the department of 
botany of the Ohio State University, has been 
made director of the Allegany School of Natural 
History, which will hold its tenth session from 
July 5 to August 22. Conducted by the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, in cooperation with 
the New York State Museum and in affiliation 
with the University of Buffalo, the school pro- 
vides seven-week courses with college credit at 
the University of Buffalo. 

Henry Emerson Turis, curator of prints 
and master of Davenport College at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been elected a trustee of Middlesex 
School, Concord, Mass., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Professor Le Baron R. Briggs, 
of Harvard University. Mr. Tuttle is a member 
Yale Athletic 
Association and the advisory council of the Pea- 


of the board of control of the 


body Museum at Harvard University, and the 
American and Chicago Societies of Etchers. 

Dr. Lent D. Upson, director of the School of 
Public Affairs and professor of government at 
Wayne University and director of the Detroit 
of been 
named chairman of a committee of five citizens 


Bureau Governmental Research, has 
to make a survey of the accounting system of 
the city of Detroit. 

LAvuREN C. Post, instructor in social sciences 
at the Louisiana State University, has been 
named coordinator for Louisiana for the state’s 
participation in the National Folk Festival, 
which is to be held in Dallas from June 14 to 
21, as part of the Texas centennial celebration. 


JouHNn H. Apams, principal of Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, by Governor George 
H. Earle. 

Dr. CHaArLes L, FarrMAN, assistant professor 
of political science at Williams College, has been 
appointed Brandeis research fellow at Harvard 
University. 


THe Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has awarded one of the five international 
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fellowships in the Division of International Law 
to Dr. Cromwell A. Riches, assistant professor 
of political science in Goucher College. He ex- 
pects to continue his studies in International 
Law at the London School of Economies and 
Political Science and at The Hague at the Acad- 
emy of International Law. In September he 
will attend the meetings of the League Assembly 
in Geneva before returning again to London. 


Dr. WALTER KorscuHniG, director of the High 
Commission for Refugees from Germany, a 
leader of the Youth Movement in Austria, Ger- 
many and Holland and formerly director of the 
International Student Service, delivered a lec- 
ture at the University of California on April 6 
on “The Youth Movement: Victory and Defeat.” 
While at the university Dr. Kotschnig was the 
guest of the International House. He has been 
in the United States since the beginning of Jan- 
uary lecturing before Des Moines Publie Edu- 
cation Forums. 


An exchange professorship between Brown 
University and the American College of Sofia 
has been arranged for next year. Professor 
Paul Rowland, head of the department of En- 
glish at Sofia, will be visiting professor at Brown 
University, and Dr. Robert W. Kenny, of the 
department of English at Brown, will go to 
Sofia. 


NrKoual S. TiMASHEFP, formerly professor of 
law at the faculty of economics, the Polytech- 
nicum, St. Petersburg, Russia, and now pro- 
fessor at the Franco-Russian Institute for Polit- 
ical and Social Science, Paris, will be lecturer on 
sociology at Harvard University for one year, 
beginning in September. 


Dr. HuGH MILurR, associate professor in the 
University of California at Los Angeles, has left 
for a four months’ visit in Japan. He will make 
his headquarters in Yokohama, spending most of 
his time in that city making a study of religious 
and moral education in Japan. He will return 
to California in the autumn. 


DISTINGUISHED representatives of contempo- 
rary life have been invited at the instance of Dr. 
Herman G. James, who was recently installed as 
president of Ohio University, each to spend 
three days at the university and to deliver five 
lectures. Those who have accepted the invita- 
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tion are: For October, Professor Edwin Grant 
Conklin, of Princeton University; for December, 
Professor T. V. Smith, of the University of 
Chicago; for January, 1937, Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, of the University of Chicago and Dr. 
(irace Abbott, professor of public welfare ad- 
ministration in the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago; for 
Mareh, Professor E. Walter Kemmerer, of 
Princeton University, and for April, Professor 
F. H. Allport, of Syracuse University. Pro- 
fessor Vietor Whitehouse is in charge of the 
arrangements. 

THe Rev. WILLIAM STEWART NELSON, presi- 
dent of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., recently 
addressed the faculty and students of Dillard 
University, Louisiana, of which he will become 
president on July 15. 


Dr. WILLIAM TALIAFERRO THOMPSON, pro- 
fessor of religious education at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va., will give the 
baccalaureate sermon at the services to be held 
at the Louisiana State University on May 31, 
as part of the 1936 commencement ceremonies. 


Dr. IsA1AH BowMAN, president of the Johns 
llopkins University, and thirty students were 
initiated into the Johns Hopkins Chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society on April 17. Initiation 
ceremonies followed a dinner at which Dr. Bow- 
man spoke. Officers of the chapter are: Dr. 
J. B. Whitehead, professor of applied engineer- 
ing and dean of the Faculty of Engineering of 
the Johns Hopkins University, president; Dr. 
Lewis H. Weed, professor of anatomy and di- 
rector of the School of Medicine of the Johns 
Hopkins University, vice-president; Dr. Hazel- 
ton Speneer, secretary, and Dr. A. E. Blumberg, 
treasurer. 


Dr. THappeus Peter Tuomas, professor 
emeritus of sociology at Goucher College, Balti- 
more, and for forty-four years a member of the 
faculty, died on March 31. He left uncompleted 
a history of Goucher College on which he had 
been engaged. 


Henry W. Foster, who retired in 1927 after 
serving for twenty-seven years as superinten- 
dent of schools at South Orange and Maple- 
wood, N. J., died on April 7. Mr. Foster, a 
former president of the New Jersey Council of 
Education, was seventy-nine years old. 
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Dr. Frank J. Diamonp, formerly supervis- 
ing principal of the Wooster school district of 
New Haven, Conn., died on April 9 at the age 
of eighty-two years. He retired from teaching 
six years ago. 

Miss SusaNNAH Forsytu, for forty-six years 
a member of the staff of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md., died on April 8, at the 
age of seventy years. 

Dr. STEVENSON SmitTH, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Washington and 
psychologist for the Juvenile Court in Seattle, 
will join the faculty of the summer session in 
child development at Mills College. Dr. Lovisa 
Wagoner is chairman of the department. In 
addition to Dr. Smith, members of the faculty 
include Hubert C. Armstrong, clinical psycholo- 
gist for the Oakland publie schools; Muriel 
Brown, of the California State Department of 
Edueation; Dr. Rossner E. Graham, Oakland 
neurologist and psychiatrist; Clarissa Hallo- 
well, of the Columbia Market Nursery School in 
London; Josephine Rohrs Hilgard, research as- 
sociate in psychology and neuropsychiatry at 
Stanford University; Mary Cover Jones, re- 
search associate, Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California; Margaret Karr, in- 
structor in child development, Mills College; 
Dr. Charles C. Stevenson, Oakland pediatrician 
and consultant, Family Council, Mills College, 
and Dr. Wagoner, professor of child develop- 
ment, Mills College. During the week preceding 
the opening of the session, from June 16 to 20, 
an Institute of Nursery Education will be held 
at Mills College. 


Artuur H. Steinnaus, professor of physiol- 
ogy at George Williams College, Chicago, will 
address a Congress of Students on Physical Ed- 
ucation convening in Berlin two weeks before 
the opening of the 1936 Olympies this summer. 
To this congress, which is called by the German 
Minister of Education, are being invited 30 men 
students of physical education from each of the 
countries participating in the Olympics. The 
delegates will be guests of the German Olympic 
Committee from the time they enter Germany 
on July 25 until they leave August 17. The 
morning periods will be devoted to lectures and 
physical education practise and the afternoons 
to sightseeing and attendance on the Olympic 
games. The American students are being se- 
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lected by a joint committee of the American 
Olympic Committee and the American Academy 
of Physical Education. 


Tue British Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux will hold its thirteenth 
conference at Balliol College, Oxford, during 
the week-end beginning Friday, September 18. 
Particulars may be obtained from the secretary 
of the association, 16, Russell Square, London, 
W.C.1. Dr. Cyril Norwood has accepted nomi- 
nation as president of the association for 1936- 
37. 


THE London Office of Works has presented to 
the Zoological Society a strip of land near Broad 
Walk, Regent’s Park, and the society proposes 
to use it for the building of a Children’s Zoo, 
complete with a restaurant of its own. 


Tue British Academie Assistance Council has 
received a donation of $5,000 from the executors 
of Miss Ida Benecke, for the general purpose 
of assisting displaced scholars and scientists. 


THE London Times reports that the Fondation 
Edith Cavell et Marie Depage, a school of nurs- 
ing, was inaugurated in Brussels on March 28. 
The institution is the outcome of a plan sup- 
ported by the city of Brussels, the Publie Assis- 
tance Brussels University, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the successors of 
Dr. Depage to the presidency of the Belgian 
Red Cross. The inaugural ceremony was held 
in the St. Pierre Hospital. M. Paul Hymans 
paid tribute to the memory of Miss Cavell and 
Dr. Depage, and recalled their work and heroism 
during the war. 


Commission, 


Nature reports that Neville 


chancellor of the British Exchequer, has an- 


Chamberlain, 
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nounced that he is prepared to seek the neces- 
sary Parliamentary authority for increasing 
from £1,830,000 to £2,100,000 the annual gov- 
ernment grant-in-aid to the universities of Great 
Britain for each year of the next five-year 
period. He will also propose a special addi- 
tional increase of £150,000 for the first year. 
This actually means giving back to the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee the reserve of £150,000 
set aside out of the 1930-31 grant allocation 
which was surrendered to the national exchequer 
during the financial crisis. 


AccorpDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
Bernhard Rust, Prussian Commissioner for Cul- 
ture and Education, abolished all private gram- 
mar schools in Germany on April 7. His decree 
became effective on Easter Sunday at the same 
time all Jewish school children from 6 to 14 
years of age left public schools. Commissioner 
Rust stated that the maintenance of private 
grammar schools would be contrary to the edu- 
eational principles of National Socialism. The 
edict against Jewish school children was pub- 
lished last September. It was stated at that 
time, however, that special public schools for 
Jews would be opened. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that the 
anti-Fascist newspaper Giustiza e Liberta has 
published a list of Piedmont intellectuals 
sentenced to a total number of 121 years in 
jail by an Italian secret tribunal for “active 
propaganda against the Fascist régime.” The 
names with the sentences imposed are given 
as follows: Professor Michele Giua, fifteen 
years; Professor Antonio Pensenti, twenty-four; 
Vittorio Foa, attorney, fifteen; Massimo Mila, 
writer, eight; Alberto Perelli, attorney, seven; 
Professor Augusto Monti, writer, five. 


DISCUSSION 


WHAT SHALL WE TELL THEM? 

It was the first day of school when he came 
into my room. He had been gone a year and 
on that first day he was lured back by the return- 
ing throng, hoping to recapture some of the 
gaiety he had had then. I saw at once that he 
was different. He had put on glasses. There 
He 


had been one of our proud, beautiful young men, 


was just the faintest droop to his shoulders. 


not too good a student, to be sure, too arrogant 
for its drudgery. Now he needed a casual but 
surely understanding “How are you?” which 
teachers have for their many children. 

His answer was a shrug. “No one wants a 
young man in business. They never take your 
ideas. If you do a little extra work for any 
one you just have to keep on doing that much 
work. I don’t see anything ahead.” I probably 
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cave him the usual encouraging remarks which 
we elders always give about the rewards of hard 
work. Then Kenneth’s problem left my mind 
until a while later, when this letter came from 
Vivian. I quote it without a blue pencil. 

Dear Friend: 

I don’t know if one could call the following an 
interesting experience or not, but I find it to be 
one: 

The less favors one does for one’s overseer or 
boss the better or more likely one is to keep one’s 
job. I don’t mean in the regular work—that is 
for instance—I’m a presser—all well and good but 
why should a presser of dresses—new ones—press 
the boss’s wife and daughter garments and even his 
own just from the cleaners. Or the office girls’ 
collar and euff sets and even their dresses? After 
you do things like the above you don’t get any 
thanks and then when payday rolls around—if you 
are on piece work—the boss wants to know ‘how 
come so few tickets?’ 

So now my motto is ‘‘ Do good work but not quite 
good enough for the boss to want you to do his fam- 
ily personal pressing! ’’ 

Does anyone agree with me? 


I know Vivian very well. She is not a new- 
comer in industry. She will probably keep on 
pressing dresses for a number of years, as stead- 
ily as she will be allowed to. Should Vivian, 
too, have a little sermon concerning the doctrine 
of hard work? Should Kenneth and Vivian be 
told to elimb the ladder of success wearing the 
yoke of hard work? Yes, as teachers we have 
encouraged or pushed all those whom we could 
to climb, but have we ever considered what we 
could do to make that ladder steady at the bot- 
tom? Bred on the cult of individual initiative, 
which included the lessons from “Poor Richard’s 
Almanac” that honesty pays, we have admon- 
ished our children to go out in the “business 
world.” We gave that advice wistfully, for 
often we too wished that we might pass beyond 
school doors. Sometimes we must have rather 
overdone the honesty clause, for in answer to 
the question in one of the well-known intelli- 
gence tests, “What is the best way to get rich?,” 
“Be honest” is frequently underlined, the wrong 
answer. The correct one is, of course, “Go into 
business.” 

But with the depression the power and 
grandeur of business has become a little dimmed 
to us, as teachers. Business men could not be 
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so infallible nor so public minded, for they were 
among the first to assign the economic fall to 
high taxes, a large part of which they said was 
spent for the fads and frills of education and 
for the high salaries of the teachers. Their 
views were expressed through the National 
Chamber of Commerce and local taxpayers’ 
associations. 

In answer, teachers were advised by their 
leaders to make themselves students of econom- 
ics. I have two articles before me from the 
Journal of the National Education Association 
for December, 1931, and April, 1932, which 
urge that teachers gain a knowledge of econom- 
ies. “The abolition of economic illiteracy is a 
task for all teachers from the early grades 
through the university levels,” begins the earlier 
article. The other article, an editorial, “The 
Superintendent, an Economist,” sees teachers, 
familiar with great economic facts and trends, 
saving the vital forces of government and edu- 
cation. “America has her own distinctive future. 
She is rich in human resources cultivated 
through education. She is able to go far beyond 
any other country. She can abolish poverty, 
provide economic democracy and security, and 
raise the standard of living.” 

But the depression is lifting a bit even for 
teachers, the cuts are smaller and we are rejoic- 
ing. Our need for economic understanding does 
not seem so pressing. The articles I have re- 
ferred to already seem a bit quaint, perhaps. 
Radio speakers are talking less of economic se- 
curity and more of profitable ventures. Some 
of us have looked carefully at Colonel Leonard 
Ayres’s chart, “A Century of Business Prog- 
ress,” which shows the “hills” and “valleys” of 
economic progress. We may have accepted 
Colonel Ayres’s encouraging words when he 
says, “During the past century, we have had 
approximately 17 of these cycles of depression. 
We came out of the ‘valleys’ and attained a 
higher and greater prosperity than ever before.” 
So now Kenneth, Vivian and Teacher need look 
forward only with confidence to the “hills.” 

The problem of Kenneth, Vivian and Teacher 
is not quite so simple as that, and it is essen- 
tially the same. Each of the three has had his 
philosophy of individual initiative at least 


1H. G. Shields, The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, December, 1931. 
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somewhat damaged. Although Teacher talked 
the language of individual initiative, yet for the 
solving of her own problems she has acted on 
another principle. Even back in the 1920’s the 
teachers of the major cities were realistic enough 
to forget their philosophy that the best man 
wins and consequently to throw over the com- 
petitive merit system, influencing their boards 
of education to adopt “single salary schedules,” 
by which all teachers are paid only according to 
experience and training. The depression has 
not changed their realization of that benefit, but 
instead has made them work more closely to- 


gether to hold the schedules won by concerted 


effort. So other workers have strengthened their 
unions and attempted to keep their scheduled 


rates of pay. 

Kenneth, Vivian and Teacher should know 
economies, to be sure. They must not forget the 
tragedy of those “valleys” nor fail to realize 
that the highest of those “hills” was made by the 
war prosperity of 1915-1920 and that the lowest 
of the “valleys” was the aftermath of that 
But knowledge is not enough. A 
new philosophy must be born of the great de- 
pression. 


slaughter. 


In the seventeenth century the doc- 
trine of the “free soul” captured man’s mind. 
This prepared the way for the system of “laissez- 
faire’ which permitted the tremendous eapital- 
istic development of the nineteenth century. 
We, in the twentieth century, are beginning to 
be aware of the unity of life. So the competi- 
tive principle is giving way slowly to the coop- 
erative idea. When we fully accept our unity 
we shall be well along the way to securing the 
good life for all Kenneths, 
Teachers. 


Vivians and 


Marcaret M. THomson 
MILLER VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE TOOLS OF LEARNING INA 
DEMOCRACY 
SHALL the tools of learning be regarded as an 
Six 
Shall tools of 


objective of education in a democracy? 
other objectives are accepted. 
learning be a seventh? 

Tools in learning, as in trades, may serve as 
aids in activities. As the hammer and the saw 
are tools in carpentry, so writing and punctua- 


tion are tools in written language. The compu- 
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tations of arithmetic are tools for the solution 

of problems, and reading may be a tool in litera- 

ture and other content subject-matter. That the 
tools of learning are essential no one will deny. 

The problem is whether they are more helpfully 

regarded (and pursued) in a democracy as an 

objective or as means to the attainment of other 
objectives. 

Until comparatively recently the tools of 
learning constituted the dominant objective of 
education. Especially was this true in early 
public education, for the possession of the tools 
of learning constituted literacy, and literacy was 
regarded as an end in itself. The limitations 
of mere literacy as an education for citizenship 
in the complex civilization of to-day’s emerging 
democracy are increasingly clear, and the schools 
have begun to adjust themselves accordingly. 
The need of this adjustment will be appreciated 
through a study of the origin of our schools. 
Having been created by an all-powerful church 
and adopted by a monarchial state, the antece- 
dents of our schools were necessarily authorita- 
tive; hence the need of their adaptation to ser- 
vice in a democratie form of life. 

For the success of a monarchial or other cen- 
tralized form of government, it is essential that 
individuals accept plans for action as they are 
transmitted from those in authority; and the 
tool subjects are adequate for this transmission. 
But for the success of a democratic form of life, 
it is essential that individuals determine plans 
of action for themselves. Hence, it follows that 
in a democracy the ability to use the tools of 
learning in self-directed study is essential. If 
effective action is to be determined by individ- 
uals, they must get adequate information on 
which to base decisions; they must know how to 

examine al] sides of a problem; they must be 
adept at distinguishing between propaganda and 
facts, and they must be wise in judgment. These 
capabilities require proficiency in the use of the 
tools of learning as means to ends only. 

The implications for a thoroughgoing reform 
in our school service are many. They are 60 
numerous and so vital that they are disconcert- 
ing. Probably the most flagrant practice per- 
sisting from the monarchial régime is that by 
which the traditional school stresses the so-called 

fundamentals (tools) of learning as ends. The 
harm of this practice is far-reaching. It con- 
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centrates the attention of both teachers and 
pupils on words and other symbols to the neglect 
It subjects children to 
drills on abstract materials. It creates a gap 
between school and life outside. It requires 
that teachers provide artificial motives for learn- 
ing. It establishes pupil attitudes of indiffer- 
ence to meaning. It regards tools as ends 
instead of means. 

A promising remedy lies in the judicious re- 
placement of formal learning by activity learn- 
ing. With this reform established, the tools will 
be acquired as a functioning phase of the activity 
which they serve. The only teaching of tools 
as such will then be diagnostic teaching, and the 
only learning of them as such will be remedial 
learning. And these direct attacks will be made 
because the needs of greater tool proficiency are 
revealed to both pupils and teachers in activity 
learning. Tool learning (and all learning) will 
then be sought and secured as means to ends—as 


of meanings and ends. 
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means to the ends of improved living and the 
development of personality. C. W. Stonz 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


CAN AMERICAN TEACHERS BE FREE? 

In the current issue of the Social Frontier, 
there is a review of H. K. Beale’s forthcoming 
book, called in that review “Can American 
Teachers be Free?” This book has not yet been 
published, and the galley on which the review 
is based will probably undergo extensive re- 
vision before publication. It was obtained from 
the publishers without the consent or approval 
either of the author or of the editors. I wish to 
make it quite plain that so far as the author and 
editors are concerned there was no desire or 
intention to give any one magazine an earlier 
view of the book than was accorded to all the 


) rs. ‘ 
others Conyers Reap, 
Executive Secretary 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PERSONNEL RECORDS 


THE first test of any personnel record is its 
usability. It must conform to the how, when 
and by whom it is to be used. In general college 
personnel records are used to give background 


to academic, vocational and personality counsel- 


ing of students, parents, doctors, friends, alumni 
and other members of the faculty. They are 


used by the dean or other administrative officer’ 


or counselor, sometimes also by student govern- 
ing groups, such as the student court or student 
executive committee. 

Their use implies their content and form. For 
convenience we have grouped the problems in- 
volved under five headings: style, the place of 
the recorder in the record, the place of facts 
and opinions, the classification of data and 
terminology. 

There are several types of records written by 
counselors. The psycho-analytical type of rec- 
ord ineludes very full descriptions of students, 
their motives, actions and attitudes. The style 
of writing in these records is verbose, including 
many descriptive adjectives to indicate varying 
moods, interests and emotional background of 
the student. The foreshortened or synoptic ree- 





or condensed statement 
taken from extensive notes. The method of 
recording is largely outline in form. The sym- 
bolic record represents a further condensation 
of data, the facts being indicated by letters, 
numbers or other symbols. In this type of ree- 
ord the simplification of the summary to a very 
limited number of key symbols reduces the pos- 
sibility of differentiating personalities to a 
minimum. The fourth or most usable record is 
a running record which includes only essential 
data which it does not reduce to set categories 
of symbols, or limit to a single reaction of the 
It consists of a series 


ord is a summarized 


counselor to the student. 
of brief characterizations or reports of the stu- 
dent’s reactions to situations and problems. 

Since there is often little or no time for the 
counselor to see the record of the student before 
the conference in which it is to be used, short 
succinct statements are very desirable. In many 
records the style resembles telegraphic communi- 
cation. Long or involved dependent clauses or 
verbs withheld until the end of the sentence 
make the reading of the record in a few brief 
glances very difficult. 

Such a record should include only such data 
as are essential to describe the character of the 
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student or his part in the situation under con- 
All processes of reasoning on the 
part of the counselor or data already available 
in some other part of the student’s personnel 


sideration. 


record, such as face card data, should not be 
repeated in the body of the report. An illustra- 
tion of the inclusion of irrelevant material fol- 


lows: 


Going out to dinner the other evening, she wasn’t 
ready to leave just at six o’clock, so I asked her to 
lock the door when she left, and I went ahead. She 
failed to do so. So the next night she wasn’t ready 
to leave again, so I impatiently waited for her to 
get ready, and she asked why I didn’t go ahead. I 
explained, and now she is quite careful about such 
She forgot to go to a committee meeting. 
She asked me what she should do about it. It 
resulted in having a very frank talk about what 


things. 


was meant by responsibility, and the part it played 
in our dormitory. Social Chairman of the dormi- 
tory gave in meeting rules of etiquette, that one 
living in the dormitory is expected to observe in its 
parlors. 


It is obvious how difficult it would be to gather 
in a brief glance at the above paragraph the 
essential fact that the girl being described was 
careless about her responsibility until she was 
reminded. 

There has been considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the place of the recorder in 
personnel records. Early social case workers, in 
making their reports, recorded almost exclu- 
sively their personal reaction to the situation or 
person. These were frequently inaccurate and 
sentimental, being more a record of the reactions 
of the counselor than a description of the actual 
With the coming of the 


scientific method into the social sciences, the ree- 


situation or client. 


ords of social case working agencies became 
The reactions of the recorder 
were, for a time, rigidly withheld from the 
record, and the resulting reports were cold, 
sterile and not very enlightening. A study of 
these records led to the best present practice, 
which includes a brief description of the facts 
in the situation, plus the opinion of the recorder 
as part of the situation. During a conference 
the student reacts to the counselor as well as to 
the problem they are facing together. This fact 
must be taken into account, as the reaction of 


much more exact. 
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the recorder to the student adds valuable data 
in the interpretation of the personnel problem 
involved. 

Three aspects of the philosophy of the coun- 
selor are significant to the record. First, his 
attitude toward his work, whether he feels he is 
a judge or a friendly adviser. If he feels him- 
self a judge he will invariably pass judgment 
in the record. Since no counselor is in posses- 
sion of complete information about a student, 
the counselor’s judgment can never be wholly 
satisfactory and may be very unjust. 

Better practice tends toward relating the sig- 
nificant facts in question, leaving the critical 
appraisal to the disciplinarian or to a personal 
conference. The quotations below illustrate the 
point. 


Monopolizes conversation. I feel that she does 
this to cover up inferiority complex. In spite of 
all these qualities, however, I feel that she is never- 
theless worthwhile. 


She is a disagreeable, jealous girl. 
He is a born liar. 


Every known technique has been used in regard 
to this boy, but he is hopeless. 


The second aspect of the counselor’s philoso- 
phy which affects the record is his attitude 
regarding the amount of personal information 
he seeks to acquire. If he thinks of himself as 
a father confessor he will inquire deeply, not 
only of actions, but also of underlying motives, 
childhood backgrounds and many minute details. 
These amplify the records very greatly or are 
summarized so that the freshness of direct 
reporting is lost. 

If the counselor concerns himself with only 
those details directly related to the problem in 
hand and has a high degree of respect for the 
integrity of the character of the student he is 
counseling, his report will reflect this attitude 
in number and kind of details included. It is 
an open question whether any counselor, how- 
ever noble and unselfish his intention, has a 
right to intrude more than is absolutely neces- 
sary into the inner life of a student. Some 
counselors would go so far as to say that the 
student should be hindered from telling more, 
at the height of emotional tension, than he would 
freely tell in a calmer moment. 
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The third aspect of the counselor’s philosophy 
that concerns us here is his attitude toward the 
student. If he feels his position is largely 
paternalistic, he will tend to direct a large part 
of the student’s life and this will show in his 
record, as in the following: 


I always attempt to interest him in the conver- 
sation at the table. J try to make sure that he has 
someone to go to church with. However, J feel 
that J have been unable to find a close friend. I 
feel, too, that if he had a close friend, ete. 


If the counselor’s attitude is one of detached 
interest and he direets the student through 
wholesome principles of living rather than per- 
sonal supervision, the record will reflect this, as 
in the following: 


B confessed freely, but begged not to have it 
known in her crowd. She suggested she have no 
dates until next vacation, and that she double her 
duty. She asked if she could report on 
herself just before she leaves for vacation. Seemed 
honestly sorry and able to carry her own penalty. 


house 


The selection of the data to be recorded is of 
first importanee. A sharp, clear outline of the 
person should be given. The essential quality of 
the student that will differentiate him or her 
from others in the group is significant. It is 
desirable to particularize the immediate problem 
under diseussion, narrowing it to the essential 
factors in the situation. Whatever the method 
of recording, whether exhaustive or limited in 
its seope, it is important that the records should 
not be anonymous. Since the recorder, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, includes his own 
reactions to the student or situation by his choice 
of data, it is important to any subsequent reader 
to know the author of the record. 

Under our third division—facts versus 
opinions, it is illuminating to compare the ree- 
ords of a counselor with that of a doetor or 
nurse. When the medical profession was emerg- 
ing from the barber shop, the symptoms of the 
patient were recorded in such general terms as: 
“He seems hot.” “His breath seems fast.” “He 
has body pains.” All these general statements 
have been sharpened into far more accurate 
memoranda on the condition of the patient. The 
temperature is taken by a thermometer, the 
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pulse rate is counted carefully, the pain is local- 
ized and described with accuracy. From these 
facts is induced an opinion as to the disease 
affecting the patient. It is to be noted that 
doctors are exceedingly cautious, their opinions 
being based on considerable data. In the field of 
personnel work, we have scarcely emerged from 
our parallel of the barber shop. We still use 
clumsy and inaccurate instruments of measure- 
ment. We still speak in generalized terms of 
the symptoms we are diagnosing. It is of the 
utmost importance that we begin to clarify our 
terminology and learn to describe situations and 
symptoms with greater accuracy, and it might 
be added, confine our report to pertinent data. 
The significance of recording facts can 
searcely be overstated. Notice in the first group 
of examples below how little actual information 
is given upon which to base an opinion or offer 
assistance and how much help the facts in the 
second group offer you in forming an opinion. 


Opinions : 
Has had improper training in how to study. 


I think he could devote more time to the boys in 
the dorm. 


Quiet and dignified. However, he seems like a 
boy full of fun at the proper time. 


Comes from the average home. 
She is sweet, girlish, quiet, and very likeable. 
He has good wearing qualities. 

Facts: 


She has rather a high pitched voice. 
is deaf. 


Her mother 


Imaginative—quick and clear thinker—shy—sen- 
sitive—accommodating—egoist—Speaks slowly and 
with affected deliberation—perhaps due to speak- 
ing—Polish at home. 





Listless—quiet—timid—slow in making friends 
—very honest about signing permission slips— 
lacks confidence in herself and in her work. 


Very self-assured and evidently used to popular- 
ity. Rather subtly impertinent and not entirely 
ethical as to methods of gaining popularity. 


Talks and laughs too loudly—quite sophisticated 


for a freshman. Afraid to stay alone and afraid 


of the dark. 


Classification of personnel data has varied 
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from very elaborate outlines to four or five 
simple headings. The simpler the outline the 
more effective, since only general headings have 
sufficient differentiation of meaning to be useful. 
The four following headings divide the data 
generally coming to a counselor into easily 


recognized categories: 

(a) The social or family background of the 
student comprises all the background data relat- 
ing to the student’s present situation, such as the 
face card data regarding the family, the occupa- 
tion, approximate income, education of the par- 
ents, home locality, ete. These, it is found, have 
a direct relation to the attitude and actions of 
the student when he comes to college. 

(b) The personality data include that relating 
to the student himself, his health, general atti- 
tudes and mental stability or nervous irregulari- 
ties. 

(c) His academic record would include study 
habits, significant variations in academic work, 
such as slow reading habits, inability to take 
accurate lecture notes or outline masses of new 
data. 

(d) Cooperative living records would include 
his reaction to the other students in the dormi- 
tory, social life and activity on the campus, as 
shown in his relation to extra-curricular activi- 
ties and popularity with the opposite sex. 

Each of the above headings, except the first, 
might be subdivided into diagnosis and tech- 
niques used. The diagnosis would attempt to 
answer the question: What is the student’s prob- 
lem? Is it personality difficulties, ineffective 
study habits or social maladjustment on the 
campus? Following the diagnosis, it would seem 
highly desirable that the counselor record the 
techniques used or what he or she did regarding 
the problem of the student. For instance, the 
counselor may have sent the student to the in- 
firmary, referred the student to a professor, 
given the student a new responsibility or written 
Such 


a record would be very valuable to any subse- 


a future employer regarding the student. 


quent counselor in assisting the student to meet 
his or her problem. 


Example of diagnosis: 

Does not desire social contacts. Feels superior 
to girls of her own age. Talks of herself only, 
her health, her studies, her desire to write, her 
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clumsiness. Has no sense of personal property, 
Has used other girls’ combs, powder, ete. 


Example of techniques: 

Suggested discussion of problem of borrowing 
in dormitory meeting. Suggested she analyze her 
own conversation one evening after she had asked 
for advice. Asked her to help in a house problem, 


Any counselor who has attempted to use the 
records of a previous worker in the field knows 
the significance of the problem of terminology, 
It will be a long time before counselors have 
arrived at a common understanding of terminol- 
ogy that in any way approximates the accuracy 
of the medical profession to-day, but a few sug- 
gestions may be helpful. 

First, no words should be used with special 
meanings. Only the dictionary definitions of 
words should be used in recording personnel 
data. An example of special meaning being 
given a word follows: 


Many places in my report, I used the word ob- 
servation under the heading of technique. By 
observation I meant finding facts about the stu- 
dent. But with the facts in hand, I did not observe 
as a technique for working with a student after I 
learned to know him. I hope I have made myself 
clear. I was afraid another counselor reading it 
would misinterpret my use of the word observe. 


Second, it would seem inadvisable to use nar- 
rowly technical terms or terms borrowed from 
the medical profession or other specialized fields. 
It is important that the counselor keep the 
vocabulary so that any uneducated parent could 
understand the record should it seem wise to 
show it to the parent. Also it is too often found 
that the terms borrowed from other fields of 
knowledge are inaccurately used and tend to 
classify the students rather than describe them. 
The average personnel worker rarely has suffi- 
cient background in the field from which the 
terms are borrowed to use the terms intelligently. 
Notice the difference in the amount of insight 
and information in the two illustrations given 
below: 


Strict extrovert type. Very beneficial to group 
such as we have at our dormitory. 


Very responsive and thrilled with the adventure 
of going to college. Witty and able to keep the 
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group in gales of laughter with no apparent effort. 
Lots of good sense. Very cooperative and quick to 
appreciate the significant factors in a situation. 


Considerable time and patience should be 
taken to make the record as accurate as possible, 
choosing the words with care to their exactness 
in deseribing the person or situation. Trite 
phrases, particularly, should be avoided and re- 
placed by descriptive words that will not only 
deseribe the situation, but interpret sympathet- 
ically the person or situation deseribed. It 
should always be borne in mind that another 
person reading the record will make some judg- 
ment regarding the student on the basis of the 
record, and therefore careless or general descrip- 
tions may lead to an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing and unhappy results both to the student and 
the counselor. 

To describe a student as “a real little lady,” 
“a sterling character,” “just the essence of 
politeness” or “a very cultured person” leaves 
the reader almost as ignorant after reading the 
record as before, for “a cultured person” means 
many things to many people. To record that 
the student “floundered beautifully at his first 
meeting” gives the reader no clue to the stu- 
dent’s real problem. But to record that the 
student is “very full of life but tires easily and 
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requires lots of sleep” or that a student “refuses 
to stay alone and is very afraid of the dark” 
affords the reader some insight into the student’s 
problems. 

It should further be remarked that slang is 
always inaccurate and trite. At best it is the 
application of a general statement to a specific 
situation. It never particularizes, rapidly be- 
comes hackneyed and may be misunderstood by 
subsequent readers of the record. It contributes 
very little to the understanding of the student, 
to record that she is a “sweet, snappy person- 
ality” or that he “gets along oke with girls” or 
that he made a “grand orientation.” 

Since the primary function of the record is to 
give interpretive background to a student prob- 
lem, it is of utmost significance that the recorder 
lend his best efforts to formulating a clear pic- 
ture of the situation. The success or failure of a 
student at college may rest on the accuracy of 
the record. It is not too much to say that his 
very life happiness may be in the recorder’s 
hands as he writes. Is it any wonder then that 
we raise the question of content and terminology 
and urge clarification and better understanding 
of our techniques of recording? 


EKUGENIE ANDRUSS LEONARD 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A 
MEXICAN CHILD! 


The Mexican child has a right: 


To healthy parents, able to pass on to him the 
greatest possible vitality and to be born sur- 
rounded by hygienie conditions permitting his 
steady physical development. 

To parents who recognize perfectly the needs 
of the home for good up-bringing and the best 
means for a complete education. 

To be helped in any trouble which arises and 
which is beyond his strength. 

To all the culture that he is capable of receiv- 


1 Abstract from an address by Professor Fran- 
cisco Berumen Enciso, who was the official repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Public Education of 
Mexico at the meeting in Mexico City of the 
United States Section of the New Education Fel- 
lowship of the Progressive Education Association. 


ing, regardless of his economic, ethnie and re- 
ligious position. 

To respect for his mental processes in order 
that he may acquire a feeling of responsibility 
for his social acts. This right prohibits the im- 
position of disciplines or concepts which may 
impede the healthy growth of the child’s con- 
science. 

To reject any teacher who is not in sympathy 
with the Revolutionary ideals, who is not en- 
lightened, or who has no aptitude for her voca- 
tion. 

To school surroundings that aecord with mod- 
ern pedagogical practise. 

To coeducation in the school as naturally as 
in the home. 

To demand that his parents and teachers co- 
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operate in the work of the school for the better- 
ment of the school environment. 

To demand that society avoid and correct 
those things which cause him misfortune in his 


relations with the world. 


The Mexican child must: 

Consider all children his kin, without distine- 
tion for race, creed or sex. 

Identify himself with his companions’ needs, 
sharing food, shelter, home, education and 
amusement whenever possible. 

Care for his own health because he is the hope 
of the nation. 

Love justice, truth and duty and defend them 
always. 

Refuse to accept dogmatic statements regard- 
ing natural and social phenomena but investi- 
gate all such statements in order to discover the 
causes of these phenomena. 

Love, respect and assist his parents, brothers 
and sisters and teachers. 

Demand absolute respect for the rights of the 
proletariat and appreciate their aspirations for 
economic and social betterment. 

Fight idleness and vice by ethies, estheties and 
athleties. 

Organize in school such cooperatives as will 
educate him in collective production. 

Carry out efficiently and loyally all duties 
that his companions and teachers appoint him 
to do, for these are related to the well-being of 
his family, his sehoo] and his nation. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
SCANDINAVIA 
SweEpDIsH drill is a magic term which conjures 
up in the mind the massed rhythmic perform- 
ance of standardized exercises by regimented 
vouth aeutely conscious and on the alert for 
While to the 


average Englishman this form of muscular ex- 


word or sign from the instructor. 


ertion has less appeal than the freedom of move- 
ment and the unexpected call for effort, coupled 
with skill, judgment, and initiative which char- 
acterize our national team games, it is very 
necessary that the important contribution which 
organized gymnastics can make to national 
health and fitness should be fully appreciated 
and appropriate use made of those systems 
and methods which are best adapted to the 


varied needs of individuals, and to conditions 
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of life peculiar to different sections of our 
population. 

The appearance of the Board of Education’s 
Report on the Present Condition of Physica! 
Education in Denmark and Sweden? is timely, 
and the record of facts observed and the con- 
sidered opinions of the board’s representatives 
who visited those countries will prove of great 
value to authorities who are at present deeply 
concerned with the problem of promoting na- 
tional and individual fitness through physical 
education. The report is the outcome of a visit 
paid by two directors of physical education in 
publie schools, G. W. Hedley, of Mill Hill, and 
G. W. Murray, of Barnet, and therefore the 
provisions for physical education in Seandinavia 
have been viewed from the standpoint of men 
who appreciate the present state of affairs in 
this country and understand our special needs. 
Many of the questions dealt with in the report 
are of particular interest to the British Medical 
Association’s Committee on Physical Edueation, 
which, through its subcommittees, is examining 
the subject of physical fitness very thoroughly, 
and considering the organization of physical 
training and the methods adopted in foreign 
countries as well as at home. 

In dealing with the training of teachers of 
physical education and the routine instruction 
in schools, the report calls attention to the fact 
that many of the Scandinavian institutions are 
busily engaged in training teachers from En- 
glish-speaking countries, and while in some in- 
stances the courses of instruction appear to be 
adapted for the use of teachers in schools in 
this country, an observation of no small im- 
portance is made by the authors to the effect 
that, in some of the courses of instruction, the 
methods of training are particularly designed 
for special sections of the community—for ex- 
ample, adult agricultural laborers—and that it 
would be dangerous to import such methods into 
this country for routine application without 
modification and adaptation to the needs and 
powers of the growing child. The standardiza- 
tion of physical recreation or gymnastics in a 
mixed community is neither practicable nor de- 
sirable. Gymnastic displays and competitions 
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are very popular in town and country in Den- 
mark and Sweden, and the authors were im- 
pressed by the standard, style and finish shown 
by the children who participated. 

“The medical inspection of school children in 
Scandinavia is carried out on much the same 
lines as in England. Free milk is generously 
distributed, and free meals provided for poor 
children. The authors formed the opinion that 
in comparison with children in England, on the 
whole, the Seandinavian child appears to be 
more healthy, better nourished, and_ better 
clothed, but the average Scandinavian child 
does not exhibit any marked physical superi- 
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ority over the English child who has enjoyed 
the best conditions available in this country. 
It is interesting to note that in Denmark the 
official allocation of school time to physical edu- 
cation increases according to the age of the 
child. Thus, between the ages of 6 and 1l a 
minimum of two periods per week is laid down, 
while from 11 to 14 three periods are specified, 
and from 14 to 18 four periods. There does not 
appear to be any closer cooperation between the 
medical profession and the physical education- 
ists in Seandinavia than in England, but the 
need for such cooperation is evidently felt—The 
British Medical Journal. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRIN- 
CIPALS OF SCHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS 


REPRESENTATIVES of more than seventy-five 
schools for girls attended the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Association of Principals of 
Schools for Girls, which was held at the Palmer 
House in Chieago on February 26 and 27. 

The meetings opened with very warm tributes 
to Miss Chandor, the former president, who had 
died in October. Miss Hiscox, who succeeded 
her as president, and Miss Calhoun, president of 
the Head Mistresses Association of the East, 
both spoke in glowing terms of Miss Chandor’s 
influence and personality. 

The two main subjects of the program were 
“Reading and Literature” and “Religion and 
Ethies” in the secondary school. Seven head 
mistresses spoke from various angles on reading 
backgrounds and methods of creating an enthu- 
siasm for books and reading in secondary 
schools. The teacher on fire with a passion for 
literature is the first requisite. Then follows 
the need to surround pupils with books and an 
attractive and alluring place in which to read 
them; and third, the importance of instilling in 
pupils a desire to create and produce either 
poetry or prose, so that the pupils may more 
eagerly read the creations of others 

This discussion was followed by a talk from 
Dean Laing, of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Literature of Chicago University, on the “Ap- 


preciation of Literature in School.” Dean Laing 
warmed many hearts by making the distinetion 
between the study of literature as literature in 
contrast to making pottery, costumes, scenery, 
ete., which he said “may be good for the manual 
arts but is absolutely no use to the study of 
literature.” When questioned later he said that 
such work might be valuable in understanding 
the background and history of the time, but 
should not be confused with the actual apprecia- 
tion of the literature itself. He considered it 
important to read in all languages as extensively 
as possible, and in summary said that there 
should be intensive study in reading of classics 
(narrative, poetry, drama, novel, short story, 
essay, biography) combined with extensive free 
reading. 

Mr. Edward Pulling, head master of the Mill- 
brook School, New York, opened the discussion 
on religion and ethies. He said that we all recog- 
nize the significance of school spirit in its best 
sense and the value of classes that use the Bible 
for ethical training and also the importance of 
discussion groups, but that the demands of the 
present day require more definite attack and 
help in order to solve the problem of ethies. It 
is essential to look at the problem as a whole 
and we must use all available material for the 
purpose of ethical teaching. There is the direct 
method by which we should create situations to 
give children experience of ethical problems; for 
example, community service or self-government. 
There are also the indirect methods, and he urged 
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that teachers in all classes should feel that work 
in every class under the direction of the head of 
the school should be used toward teaching ethics. 
Most vital of all, Mr. Pulling considered the need 
of clear thinking in ethical training. It is not 
enough, he said, to be vaguely honest, but one 
must be wisely honest. 

Dean Gilkey spoke on “School Religion and 
Personal Religion.” He made three points in his 
address. First, that college or school religious 
experiences ought to be related now to the re- 
ligious backgrounds and habits to which our 
Second, one difficulty 
of the present-day pupil is his inability to give 


pupils are accustomed. 


verbal expression to his religion, even though 
that religion be vital. Third, that the school 
religion may become the soil of personal religion. 
Dean Gilkey closed by reading a letter from a 
school boy illustrating how vitally true this 
might be. 

Dean Edmonson, of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan, spoke on “Some Needed 
Changes in Secondary Education.” He said that 
in 1920, four and one half millions were enrolled 
in secondary schools, while in 1935 there were 







SALARIES IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

LirrLe current information is available con- 
cerning salaries of college professors and in- 
structors in the United States. One reason that 
such information is somewhat difficult to obtain 
is that many of the privately controlled institu- 
tions consider these data confidential. 

The land-grant colleges and universities, how- 
ever, which are publicly controlled and receive 
support from Federal and state governments 
have furnished salary data whenever requested. 
In some years such material has been collected 
simply by asking for each faculty rank: “What 
is the typical annual salary?” or “What is the 
most common salary?” or “What is the median 
salary?” While this type of question brings a 
good general answer to the question, too many 
factors are involved to be shown in a single 
figure. Since 1929 the land-grant institutions 
have been requested to array their faculty sal- 
aries in steps of $250 up to $10,000. After 


returns are made typical or general salaries have 
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over seven millions so enrolled. Dean Edmon- 
son felt that with this great quantity of secon- 
dary students, many of whom would be unable 
to go on further with their education, more 
emphasis should be placed on the marks for 
citizenship rather than on the marks for pure 
scholastic standing. He also made a strong plea 
that the college entrance unit might be aban- 
doned. He referred to Dr. Learned’s Carnegie 
Foundation report on the college entrance units. 
Dr. Edmonson said that there is erying need for 
more flexibility in the school program than the 
present college entrance units permit. 

The conference closed with a business meeting, 
when the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Alice G. Howland; Secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Castle; Treasurer, Miss Mary 
Vardrine McBee; Vice-President for the East, 
Miss Harriet L. Hunt; Vice-President for the 
South, Miss Nina A. Pape; Vice-President for 
the Middle West, Miss Elizabeth Singleton; 
Vice-President for the West, Miss Ada 8S. Blake. 

ELEANOR O. BROWNELL 

THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 

Bryn Mawr, PA. 


been calculated in a uniform manner in the Office 
of Education for all 51 institutions reporting. 
From these figures, then, it can be estimated 
with some assurance what the teaching staffs in 
these institutions receive for their services, and 
these figures are summarized in Cireular No. 157, 
recently released. 

The 51 land-grant institutions included in this 
summary enroll about one out of every six col- 
lege students and are located—one in each of the 
48 States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, so 
that the distribution covers the entire United 
States. Salaries in these institutions, however, 
are probably somewhat higher than in other 
public institutions or in the average privately 
controlled college, as shown in previous studies. 

To give a background for the data included 
in this study, the following summary of a 1920 
report, Office of Education Bulletin 1920, No. 
20, “Salaries in Universities and Colleges in 
1920,” is printed as Table 1. 

College salaries for the year 1932-33 were 
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estimated in a mimeographed study issued on 
December 15, 1932. In this study each institu- 


TABLE 1 
SALARIES IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN 1920 








In 80 public in- In 321 private in- 








stitutions stitutions 
=) 
Staff members 24 , g bs Se ab 
Ge se SS Ge se $s 
Zias AF ZG as wg 
President ..- ... $6,000 ‘ $3,500 
inte ,. i.ore.6 ord 367 3,500 504 6 2,000 
Professor ... 2,400 .29 3,000 3,781 .46 2,000 
Associate pro- 
fessor .... 822 .10 2,500 357 = .04 2,300F 
Assistant pro- 
fessor .... 1,705 .21 2,000 1,261 .15 1,800 
Instructor .. 2,188 .26 1,500 1,810 .22 1,200 
Assistant in- 
structor .. 855 .10 750 574 .07 400 
Total .. 8,287 1.00 coe 8,287 1.00 ren 





* The inclusion of a large number of small and weak 
private institutions is the reason for the lower median 
salaries in this group. The salaries shown are medians 
for the number of staff members indicated. 

+ This salary appears higher, due to the fact only 
the larger universities which pay larger salaries employ 
associate professors. 

Vote:—Most of the land-grant institutions were in- 
cluded in the “80 publie institutions” above. 


tion indicated the “most common salary” or the 
“most typical salary” of each rank. As salary 
ranges were not requested, this study is not 
strictly comparable with the 1935 figures, but 
summarized to indicate the comparative salaries 
in different types of institutions. See Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
MEDIAN COLLEGE SALARIES 1932-—33* 
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Professors ... $4,000 $3,600 $2,870 $3,100 
Associate pro- 
fessors ...- 3,000 2,800 2,550 2,700 
Assistant pro- 
fessors .... 2,550 2,400 2,200 2,400 
Instructors 1,895 1,800 1,700 2,000 





* These median salaries are a only and 
are medians of medians reported. However, these 
serve to show how salaries vary relatively by types 
of institutions. 


For 1934-35 and for three previous college 
years (1928-31) the fifty-one land-grant colleges 
and universities have uniformly analyzed and 
reported the numbers of their full-time staff 
members who receive salaries on a basis of nine 


months’ employment and on a basis of eleven to 
» 
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twelve months’ employment arranging these 
salaries in steps of $250. The reliability of the 
figures included may be judged by the fact that 
the same institutions have made complete reports 
in the same manner for each of the four years. 
The slight increases in the number of individuals 
reported is normal: 1928-29—10,875 staff mem- 
bers reported; 1929-30—11,101; 1930-31—11,- 
190; and in 1934-35—11,416. 

On a nine-month basis—that is, where an 
individual is employed to teach for 9 months 
with 3 months off usually during the summer 
vacation—slightly less than two thirds (61 per 
cent.) of the faculty members are employed. 

On an eleven to twelve months basis—that is, 
where an individual is employed on an annual 
basis with a month or more for vacation some 
time during the year—more than a third (39 per 
cent.) are employed. 

The salaries of full professors are distinctly 
higher on a nine-month basis than on an annual 
basis, but for other ranks salaries on the eleven— 
twelve month basis are generally higher. 

Presidents of land-grant institutions generally 
receive in addition to a regular salary certain 
perquisites, such as house rent, ete., which in this 
study have been included as a part of salary. 
For 1934-35 these perquisites ranged from $400 
to $6,000 among 39 presidents, while 12 others 
received no extras. The typical (median) presi- 
dent’s salary is $9,000 ($8,000 if perquisites are 
excluded). Arranging the 51 salaries from 
minimum to maximum, the smallest is $3,000 
while the largest is $20,500; the middle half 
range from $7,230 to $12,500. The year 1930-31 
was peak year for salaries, when the median 
salary of the presidents reached $11,500; since 
that time the salaries of 45 presidents have been 
cut by amounts totaling $148,580, varying with 
individuals from $400 to $8,648 per year. 

Deans in the land-grant institutions are mostly 
employed on an eleven- to twelve-month basis; 
only 54 out of 403 reported were on a nine- 
month basis. The typical salary on a nine- 
month basis was $4,187, compared with $4,647 
on an eleven- to twelve-month basis. 

Professors on a nine-month basis have, over 
a period of years, received higher salaries than 
those on an eleven- to twelve-month basis. The 
typical current salary for the former is $3,775, 
compared with $3,682 for the latter. These 

















































figures represent medians for a group of 2,164 
on a nine-month basis and a group of 1,3674 on 
an eleven- to twelve-month basis. 

Associate professors receive typical salaries 
for nine months of $2,903 based on 1,0504 indi- 
viduals, $2,906 for eleven to 
twelve months’ employment, based on 761 indi- 


compared with 


viduals. 

Assistant nine-month _ basis 
(2,772 individuals) receive typical salaries of 
$2,449 compared with those on an eleven- to 
twelve-month basis (1,7314 individuals) who 
receive $2,516. 

Instructors on a nine-month basis (2,897 indi- 
viduals) receive a typical salary of $1,769, com- 
pared with those on an eleven- to twelve-month 
basis (951 individuals), who receive $1,960. 

In order to simplify comparisons Table 3 has 


professors on 


TABLE 3 
SALARIES 





On 11-12 month basis 


On 9-month basis 











Range of Range of 


Typi- 


Year 





: middle- Typi- middle- 
cal (me- half of cal half of 
dian) salaries salaries 
- pas ‘Deans’ Salaries : 
1928-29 . $5,193 #4, i oe wick $4,131- a 
1929-30 . 5,089 22— 5,811 ,24 4,475— 6,603 
1930-31 5,036 z 174 5,484 5, "45 7 4,494— 6, 682 
1931-34 
(no data) 
1934-35 . 4,187 3,734— 5,906 4,647 3,694— 5,582 
Professors’ Salaries 


1928-29 . $4,278 eters -$5, 074 $4,161 $3, Lin -$5,010 
1929-30 . 4,457 3,817-— 5,216 4,225 3,78 4,903 
1930-31 4,513 3,871-— 5,215 4,293 _ 3, 32 7906 
1931-34 

(no date i) 

1934-35 . 3,775 3,174— 4,400 3,682 3,095-— 4,347 


Associate Professors’ Salaries 
1928-29 . $3,342 $3,034-$3,682 $3,207 $2,884—$3,612 


1929-30 . 3,349 3,022- 3,716 3,395 3,050— 3,775 
1930-31 3,362 3,041-— 3,743 3,414 3,038— 3,847 
1931-34 

(no data) 

1934-35 2,903 2,531- 3,294 2,906 2,391-— 3,430 


Salaries 
$2,880 $2,535-$3,242 


Assistant Professors’ 
1928-29 . $2,738 $2,491-$3,148 


1929-30 . 2,818 2,553-— 3,187 2,936 2,564- 3,232 
1930-31 2,837 2,527-— 3,202 2,957 ,569-— 3,261 
1931-34 

(no data) 

1934-35 . 2,449 2,115- 2,786 2,516 2,130- 2,937 


Instructors’ Salaries 
1928-29 . $2,005 $1,823 $2,23 36 $2,134 $1,838-$2,453 


1929-30 . 2,060 1,832- o3 2,208 1,957— 2,612 
1930-31 2'066 1,8: 29 - 2 O74 2,168 1,893- 2" ,030 
1931-34 
(no data) 

934-35 . 1,769 1,542— 2,010 1,960 1,636— 2,243 





been constructed to show at a glance what has 
happened to salaries since the depression and to 
show the status of salaries the past year. 
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SUMMARY 


To summarize the data for 1934-35, the 51 
land-grant colleges and universities enrolled 
179,973 resident students not ineluding those ip 
summer sessions and 77,710 additional extension 
and correspondence students and employed 11, 
416 full-time staff members, who received a 
typical (median) salary of $2,698. 

One third of these staff members were deans 
or full professors (3,935), and two thirds 
(7,481) held ranks below that of professor. 

Minimum salaries of less than $1,000 were 
paid to 97 individuals, while maximum salaries 
of $10,000 or more were paid to 17. Sixty 
per cent. of these staff members received less 
than $3,000; 24 per cent. received from $3,000 
to $3,999; 11 per cent. received from $4,000 to 
$4,999; and 5 per cent. received more than 
$5,000. 

WALTER J. GREENLEAF 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 
The Aims, Methods and Activity of the League of 


Nations. Pp. 220. Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, Geneva. 

Annual Report of the General Education Board 
1934-1935. Pp. viti+105. General Education 
Board, New York. 

The Association of American Universities: 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference, 1935. 
168. University of Chicago Press. 

Lay, W. A. Experimental Pedagogy. Translated 
by ADOLF WEIL and EMANUEL K. ScHWARTz. 
Pp. x+371. Prentice-Hall. $2.25. 

MacKInuAy, MALCOLM 8S. English Diction for 
Foreign Students. Pp. 136. Peter Reilly, Phila 
delphia. $1.00. 

Price, Guy V. The New Social Order in America. 
Pp. 241. Brown-White, Kansas City, Missouri. 
$2.25. 

QUIGLEY, MarGcery C. and WILLIAM E. MARCUS. 
Portrait of a Library: To Help Trustees and 
Students of Library Work Understand the Ad- 
ministrative Problems of Libraries. Pp. 201. 
Illustrated. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

RuaG, HARoLp and Louise Krueger. Man and His 
Changing Society. Vol. I, The First Book of the 


The 
Pp. 


Earth, Pp. v+267. 107 figures. $0.80. Vol. 
II, Nature Peoples. Pp. v+348. 109 figures. 
$0.88. Vol. III, Communities of Men. Pp. vii+ 
392. 130 figures. $0.92. Ginn. 


RUSSELL, JOHN D. and FLtoyp W. Reeves. The 
Evaluation of Higher Institutions. Vol. 6, Ad- 
ministration. Pp. 305. Illustrated. University 
of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

SADLER, Stk MICHAEL and others. Essays on Ex- 


aminations. International Institute Examina- 
tions Enquiry. Pp. xii+ 168. Macmillan, Lon- 
don. 5/0. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


1. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Ropert L. Ketty. Issued four times a year. 
$3.00. 

2, The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting (1936): The Integrity of the American 

College: Addresses by Henry M. Wriston (Presidential Address); A. E. Morgan, McGill University; 

Walter A. Jessup, The Carnegie Foundation; Work and Program of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 

The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint of the Professions: Education, Engineering, Law and 

Medicine; College Instruction in the Arts; Trends in Higher Education for Women; The Liberal College 

in the Tax-Supported University; Present Alumni Developments. Minutes, Members, Constitution. 

(Butietin, March, 1936). $1.50. 

8. College Music by Ranpatt Tuompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $2.50. 

!. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $2.50. 

5. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by Eowaro Sarrorp Jones. An 
essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same author. Single 
copy $1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 

6. Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Freprick Larson and Arcure M. Parmer. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

7. College Instruction in Art by Arciie M. Patmer and Grace Hotton. A comprehensive survey of recent 
developments in the teaching of art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content and conduct 
of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

8 The Alumni Go to College. Rurnu E. Anperson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single 
copy, 10 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 











TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 
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STUDY AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 





At Berkeley on At Los Angeles 
June 29 to August 7 = June 27 to August 7 


With more than 200 courses to choose from, in more than 30 academic depart- 
ments, on either campus, you will enjoy the advantage of instruction by a large 
faculty of resident and visiting educators, eminent in their special fields. Besides 
more than 40 courses in Education, the subjects include English and other Modern 
Languages, Economics, History, Science, Mathematics, Art, Music. Particular 
attention is devoted to study of contemporary trends. 


Curricula leading to General Elementary, Secondary, Administrative, Super- 
vision, and Special Credentials. (Also, in the Summer Session in Los Angeles, to 
Kindergarten-Primary Credentials.) Courses accredited for the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Education, and Master of Arts. 


Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletics—and opportunities for excursions to 


scenic points of interest. 


If you attend the National Education Association Convention in Portland 
(closing on July 2) you will still have ample time to reach Berkeley or Los Angeles 
to enroll on or before the final registration date for these sessions—Monday, July 6. 
If you enroll by then, you can carry a full program of study, provided you make 
up satisfactorily the work of the first week. 


Plan now to share in this Educational Opportunity. 





For Announcements of 


Courses Address: 


Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

— @o 


Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California 
at Los Angeles, 

405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








AT LOS ANGELES 























